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N 1920 WE FORMED a connection with a baby’s spe- 

cialty manufacturer. The previous year he did 
approximately $14,000. 654% of this was mail order. 
344% through dealers. 


DuRING THE First E1GHT MOoNTHs of 7970, this 
ratio remained about the same. In the summer of 7970, 
this client put into operation suggestions we made after 
a careful study of his proposition. As a result, zgzo 
showed a total business of approximately $21,500. 50-8/10% 
mail order. 49-2/10% dealer. 


Continuing to follow the AYER & Son plan, by z974 
the business increased to $100,000.00, Mail order 
11-4/10%. Dealer 88/6-10%. ‘ 


This client had been in business about eight years when the 
Aver & Son connection was formed. Sound merchandising prin- 
ciples stabilized this product and, in four years, developed a business 
700% greater than the original plans produced in twice that period. 


This Aver client is now selling in every state except Nevada, 
and has from one to three connections in fifteen of our most im- 
portant jobbing centers. 


Aver & Son are referred to in many high places as “Advertising 
Headquarters.” The instance recited tends to illuminate this saying. 


N. W. AYER & SON 
Advertising Headquarters 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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The entire population of the 
German Empire could be carried 
by the Interborough Subway and 


Elevated Systems in one month. 


5" 65,017,374. 


riders used these lines in March at the rate of 
2,097,334 daily. 


This immense traffic total, viewed as car card and poster 
advertising circulation, has eight special points of value which 
place it far above the ordinary circulation in this field. 


(1) It*is concentrated in New York—the world’s greatest market, 
where selling expense is low and retail outlets are located at every turn. 


(2) The passengers are FAR RIDING with ample time to read the 
cards—rides ranging from 15 to 60 minutes. 
’ (3) It is a circulation composed only of CASH fares—no transfer 
“chaff.” 
(4) The passengers sit facing the cards which are always brilliantly 
lighted and conspicuously placed. 


(5) No street-surface attractions divert the attention of passengers 
from the cards; this is true of the Elevated as well as the Subway, since 
the former offers only roofs as scenery and even to these the passengers’ 
backs are turned. ie 

(6) The circulation figures are from the official reports of the Public 
Service Commission—an impartial State Board. 

(7) The geography of New York compels the use of these lines by 
every class, as they are the most time-saving means of city traveling. 


(8) The rates are more moderate than those asked for other systems. 


Among our clients will be found the names of many of 
America’s leading advertisers, some of whom have used our 
medium for from fifteen to thirty years. 


Shouldn’t you know more about a proposition which in 
many noteworthy instances has been the only advertising means 
employed for the entering and winning of the New York market? 


-. ARTEMAS. WARD 


TRADING AS WARD & GOW 


50 Union Square New York 
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ENTERED AS SECOND-CLAss MATTER AT THE New York, N. Y., Post Orrice, June 29, 1893 


Vor. XCV 


EN who have made fortunes 
by backing their brands of 
goods with big publicity appro- 
priations have no need to be con- 
vinced of the economic soundness 
of national advertising. They 
have abundant proof of this in 
their own profits, Their only 
need in this connection is a closer 
knowledge of the actual processes 
by which these practical and sat- 
isfactory results are secured. 
Such an understanding is highly 
essential to the national advertiser, 


“because he is constantly finding 


himself in the position of being 
forced to defend his heavy pub- 
licity expenditures to the retail- 
ers, the men from whom he must 
get his trade and who are directly 
in line to benefit by them. There 
is no question whatever that the 
time has come when the manu- 
facturer must reach a fuller and 
sounder understanding with the 
retailer regarding the rational ex- 
pectations of national advertising 
—what it will do and what it will 
not do; how the retailer may make 
the most of it and how he often 
makes the least of it. 

One reason why the hour has 
struck for a thorough understand- 
ing with the retailer on this sub- 
ject is that the present national 
passion for discussing the high 
cost of living has turned the spot- 
light of public attention upon the 
retailer until he has become de- 
cidedly self-conscious and uncom- 
fortable—almost nervously sensi- 
tive to anything that he thinks 
may tend to raise the price that 
he must charge for his goods. In 


New York, May 18, 1916 


short, he feels that he is on the 
defensive with his own customers 
and that he already has his hands 
about full in that direction. 
Again, the retailer is getting a 
little gun-shy on the score of what 
national advertising will actually 
do in the way of moving goods. 
He remembers glowing repre- 
sentations made by traveling sales- 
men, from one wholesale house 
after another, of the tidal wave 
of demand that was going to be 
started by certain big advertising 
expenditures on the part of the 
manufacturers; but by raising his 
eyes to his shelves he can see that 
a considerable part of those goods 
are still with him! Naturally, the 
repetition of this experienee has 
been a decided shock to his ‘faith 
in the force of national advertis- 
ing. The demand did not mate- 
rialize as he expected. His coun- 
ters were not besieged by clamor- 


ing. consumers with the name of. 


the much-advertised article on 
their lips. From his viewpoint the 
whole thing fell flat. 


JOBBERS’ SALESMEN MAY PROMOTE | 


DOUBT OF THE RETAILER 


Generally any spontaneous 
qualms and doubts he may have 


had as to the effectiveness of 


national advertising have been stu- 
diously quickened and industrious- 
ly developed by salesmen offering 
unadvertised goods on which the 
margin of profit to the retailer 
is temptingly larger. This scout 
for the forces of substitution, this 
special pleader- for the “just-as- 


good” goods, is a very unsettling | 
Table of Contents on page 138 
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element in-the retail trade to-day. 
He besieges the retailer's ears 
with the argument that there is 
more money for him in unad- 
vertised goods, and at least equal 
value to the consumer. Usually 
the impression left upon the mind 
of the retailer by a talk from a 
skilful salesman from a jobbing 
house that is anxious to place its 
own unadvertised goods rather 
than the advertised brands of the 
specialty manufacturer is that the 
retailers somehow contribute a 
good part of the advertising ex- 
pense of those articles that are 
given extensive national publicity. 
Perhaps the jobber’s salesman is 
too shrewd to make this statement 
in so many words, but he seldom 
fails to draw the indictment so 
that the retailer is able to read 
this inference between the lines. 
And I am not at all sure that 
many of these missionaries of the 
unbranded bargain are not en- 
tirely sincere. Certainly they 
argue with conviction. Any na- 
tional advertiser who soothes him- 
self with the belief that the great 
army of men retailing his goods 
are fully converted to the gospel 
of the economic soundness of na- 
tional advertising is entitled to 
another guess. He has taken this 
attitude of the retailer for grant- 
ed—on the ground that a man 
for whose benefit he is spending 
liberal sums of money must of 
necessity appreciate and approve 
that kind of co-operation. 

On the other hand, quite an 
opposite influence has been active 
in confusing the vision of the re- 
tailer with respect to the real is- 
sues of national advertising. This 
other evangelist of doubt comes 
from the camp of the national 
advertisers themselves. 

He is the salesman for heavily 
advertised brands of goods who 
shows the retailer the layout for 
a campaign of national advertis- 
ing and convinces him that this 
is going to “create a demand” 
for the goods in question that 
will hustle them off the shelves 
and counters in a hurry. This 
salesman is not only sincere but 
enthusiastic. He rings the changes 
on cteating “consumer-demand” 
until the retailer has a vision of 


crowds of customers assailing his 
store and literally demanding the 
advertised goods. ~ 

Of course, this sometimes hap- 
pens—the frequency and the force 
with which it occurs depending 
largely upon the nature and price 
of the article and the intelligence 
with which the advertising is 
written and placed. But it would 
be absurd to contend that this is 
the ordinary occurrence in con- 
nection with the sale of an ar- 
ticle retailing at a small price and 
backed by big expenditures for 
general publicity advertising. 

Like electricity, advertising 
often suffers from the disadvan- 
tage of unreasonable expectations. 
Both these forces accomplish won- 
ders, but neither will work mira- 
cles. There are thousands of men 
who are ready to believe almost 
any statement of the powers of 
electricity, no matter how absurd 
or irrational, because electricity 
has been made to do things that 
appeared to them, at the time, as 
impossible. 

Unfortunately there are retail 
merchants whose estimate of the 
powers and functions of advertis- 
ing are much after this order. 
They look for a miracle of de- 
mand, and when no miracle is 
performed their faith in the whole 
fabric of advertising suffers. 

“Demand” is a mighty strong 
word. Probably it is one of the 
most generously abused words in 
the whole phraseology of sales- 
manship. Apparently it might 
have continued unchallenged on 
its way of misapplication had it 
not been for the determination of 
a trio of young men engaged in 
the advertising and selling of 
branded articles to find out just 
what advertising does produce 
when it fails to create that posi- 
tive, assertive call-for-goods-by- 
name that is really entitled to be 
termed demand. 


HOw “CONSUMER-ACCEPTANCE” 
CAME TO BE 


These men are W. W. Laugh- 
lin, advertising manager of Ar- 
mour and Company; H. J. Win- 
sten, sales and advertising man- 
ager of the Chicago-Kenosha Ho- 
siery Company, and Paul Faust, 
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Total Capital Invested in Manufacturing and 
Merchandising in the U. S. Approximately 


$30,000,000,000 


(See U. S. Government Reports) 


About 40%, or $12,000,000,000 is the capital repre- 
sented by those who bought Thomas Register since 
Oct. Ist, 1915, for use as their Purchasing Guide. 


(See Audit Bureau of Cireulations report, Feb. 1, sent upon application) 








An unparalleled “Purchasing Power” circulation. Probably bought and 
used primarily as a Purchasing Guide to a greater extent than all 
other publications combined. 


Last Edition (October, 1915) Entirely Exhausted 
New Edition Ready September Next 
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It instantly furnishes a complete list of-all the 
Manufacturers and primary sources of supply 
for any conceivable article, or kind of article, 
more than 70,000. It gives the home address 
and branches of each. It shows the approxi- 
mate capital invested by each by a size classi- 
fication ranging from $500 to $1,000,000. It 
instantly shows who makes any special brand 
or trade name. Many other valuable features. 


We aim to list every manufacturer free of 
charge and regardless of patronage. At reason- 
able rates we publish, in addition to the name, 
descriptive matter, extracts from catalogues, 
circulars, etc. Such matter printed under 
preroe ate classifications in this work, is 
PERMANENTLY RECORDED in_ thousands 
of places where buyers look, and will be read 
by the RIGHT PEOPLE at the RIGHT TIME, 
i. e., Large Buyers, at the time when they want 
to buy. It attracts first attention, and fur- 
nishes the Buyer detailed information that he 
wants but cannot get from simply the name of 
the manufacturer. It costs less than to mail a 
9x12 one-cent circular to each user of the Register. 


3200 pages 
1271 American Manufacturers — published 
300,000 Names, $15.00 such matter in the 1918 Edition. > 
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||NFORMATION HEADQUARTERS FOR [ARGE BUYERS, 


Thomas Publishing Company, 134 Lafayette Street, New York 


BOSTON: PHILADELPHIA: CHICAGO: #SANFRANCISCO: LONDON: 
Allston Station Land Title Building 20 W.JacksonBlvd. 311 Cal. St. 24 Railway Approach 
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of Mallory, Mitchell and Faust, 
advertising agents. They ap- 
proached this problem from some- 
what different angles, but their 
probings finally brought them to- 
gether. They are, in a sense at 
least, the “triangle producers” of 
perhaps the most important ad- 
vertising idea that has appeared 
in late years—the doctrine of 
“consumer-acceptance.” 

Advanced theologians assure us 
that Heaven is simply a “state of 
mind.” This is precisely the de- 
scriptive term applied to consu- 
mer-acceptance by its trinity of 
sponsors. To vary the phrase, it 
is a mental attitude of the consu- 
mer towards certain articles of na- 
tionally advertised merchandise. 
It has cost the manufacturers of 
those articles millions of dollars 
to create that mental attitude, but 
this favorable inclination is un- 
availing to the retailer without 
a positive act of salesmanship on 
his part. 

These young men each nour- 
ished the conviction that national 
advertising was not an economic 
loss nor a business failure in 
scores of cases where it did not 
create a consumer-appetite suffi- 
ciently strong to justify the name 
of demand. They felt that, for 
example, a manufacturer might 
spend a million dollars advertis- 
ing an article of common use and 
small cost without causing a 
single consumer to enter a retail 
store and ask for that article by 
name and still have that big ex- 
penditure fully justified from the 
viewpoint of the consumer and 
the retailer. 

But they recognized that a mere 
conclusion was not a_ strong 
enough weapon with which to 
meet the prying advances of 
household economists earnestly 
trying to solve the problem of the 
high cost of living. In the words 
of Mr. Faust: 

“I knew that ‘demand’ was about 
the most overworked word in our 
language, but I didn’t know just 
what. good advertising did create 
when it failed to produce an effect 
as positive and militant as de- 
mand. It seemed to me that the 
time had come when it was neces- 
sary for those interested in ad- 


vertising and depending upon its 
enormous: expenditures to get the 
real facts, to learn the real nature 
of the effect achieved by adver- 
tising that fell short of the ex- 
pectations of those who believed 
it would drive men and women 
into stores with the name of the 
advertised article on their lips. 
Then it seemed necessary to give 
this effect a name that would tell 
the nature of the animal and, if 
possible,“ help the retailer to get 
more out of the investment than 
he was getting. Besides, there 
was still the obligation of show- 
ing the consumer whether or not 
he actually pays the advertising 
bill by paying that much more 
for the advertised goods. 

“I tried to answer these ques- 
tions to: my own satisfaction, not 
by dedtittions and theories, but by 
facts examined at first hand. For 
hours at a time I have stood at 
counters in retail stores and 
watched the course of trade. 
When I saw how few were the 
instances in which customers vol- 
untarily asked for brands that 
were well and widely advertised, 
I was not only astonished but 
shocked. In fact, I was almost 
scared. At first it seemed to me 
as if I was in danger of having 
the props of my advertising faith 
knocked clean from under me. 
But I wanted to know the worst, 
and so I sat tight and listened and 
observed. 


CUSTOMERS CHOSE THE ADVERTISED 
4 ARTICLE 


_“T saw clerks sell unadvertised 
articles in competition with ad- 
vertised brands—sometimes. But 
this always took a lot of talk and 
argument. However, where this 
happened once, the reverse of it 
happened a dozen times. By this 
I mean that where the clerk ex- 
posed for sale two competing ar- 
ticles—one made familiar to the 
consumer by national advertising 
and the other nameless or prac- 
tically unknown—the customer al- 
most invariably took the adver- 
tised article. In fact, it was a 
frequent occurrence that the mer- 
chant would exert positive sales- 
manship to induce the customer 
to take the unadvertised thing— 
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$625,000 


That is what “The Million Dollar 
Mystery” cleaned up in eighteen 
monthson an original investment 


of $100,000. 


A good picture—plus a Nichols-Finn 
advertising}, and merchandising, cam- 
paign accomplished it. , 


“The Diamond From the Sky” 
—another popular motion 
picture serial—returned to its 
producers an amount 
almost equally hand- 
some. And returns 
are not all in yet. 
Again, Nichols-Finn initiative and 
knowledge of how to attract and 
interest the public. 


“The Girl and the Game” was 
spectacular —thrilling, in ap- 
peal—and brought spectacu- 
lar, thrilling, returns—is still 
bringing, them. 

Nichols-Finn played an important 
part in its success, 











Nichols-Finn have been perhaps the Sreatest single factor 
in popularizin-in-print America’s fourth largest industry. 
And our power to move the masses has not been demon- 
strated more clearly than our ability to influence the 
classes. A fact worth thinkin} over twice. 


Joseph H. Finn's book, “Bigger, Better Business,"’ mailed on request. 


NICHOLS-FINN (4 


ADVERTISING COMPANY | "i 
222 SOUTH STATE STREET, CHICAGO 



































with the result that the consumer 
would say: 

“T think I’d better take this, 
as it’s more familiar to me,’ and 
would insist upon buying the ad- 
vertised article. 

“I hardly believe that Balboa 
was more excited when he dis- 
covered the-Pacific Ocean than I 
was when I got my first glimpse 
of that great expanse of unrecog- 
nized and unutilized advertising 
results that we have called con- 
sumer-acceptance. Here was a 
huge reservoir of neglected good 
will that appeared to be inert and 
almost negative, but which could 
be tapped by the retailer as soon 
as he became awake to its nature 
and possibilities. 

“Of course, I speak of myself 
as the discoverer of consumer-ac- 
ceptance only in a figurative sense. 
Mr. Winsten, Mr. Laughlin and 
myself seeméd to get a view of 
this thing almost at the same time. 
Possibly the experience was 
shared by others. The important 
thing is that we found out that 
much national advertising which 
did not create literal, positive de- 
mand did create something almost 
as good: a mental attitude of ac- 
ceptance, an unspoken preference 
for the advertised article, a sub- 
conscious confidence in its merits 
because a manufacturer has 
backed it with his reputation and 
his money. To determine the na- 
ture of this advertising result and 
to give it a name that really con- 
veys a true mental picture of its 
character is to help the retailer 
to turn it into trade, to convert 
it by active salesmanship from a 
passive and inert quantity into a 
positive profit.” 

Mr. Winsten makes an equally 
interesting and significant confes- 
sion. He declares that the doc- 
trine of consumer-acceptance 
holds the secret of salvation for 
many a discouraged retailer who 
has come to doubt the economic 
soundness of national advertising 
and to feel that perhaps he does 
the consumer, as well as himself, 
a real service in persuading him 
to accept an unadvertised article 
as a substitute for an advertised 
one. 
“Stated in its simplest terms,” 
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says Mr. Winsten, “the doctrine 
of consumer-acceptance reveals to 
the retailer that he can move ad- 
vertised goods from his shelves 
into the hands of his customers 
with less selling effort, and con- 
sequently less selling cost, than is 
required to move a competing ar- 
ticle with which the consumer has 
not already been made familiar by 
advertising. 


STRONG SELLING ARGUMENT NEEDED 
FOR UNBRANDED LINES 


“This is not a theory; it is ex- 
perience. Scores of times I have 
sat by the hosiery counter of a 
country store and seen it work 
out without missing fire once. The 
customer would ask to look at 
hose and the clerk would place 
before her a selection of perhaps 
three makes—two bearing brand- 
names that had become household 
words through advertising and one 
unknown. In some cases the un- 
known make was offered at a lit- 
tle lower price and in others the 
price was the same. Without fail, 
the customer selected one of the 
advertised makes, unless the sales- 
man made a decided and elaborate 
selling argument for the unknown 
hose—and even then the result 
was often in favor of the adver- 
tised brand. Generally no argu- 
ment at all was required to sell 
the advertised article, and often 
it would be selected with the re- 
mark: ‘T’ve read about that 
make,’ or ‘Yes; that has a good 
reputation and I think it is about 
standard.’. This is consumer-ac- 
ceptance, and when the retailer 
understands that it is there to ap- 
peal to, he is naturally going to do 
his part of the work and com- 
plete the sale. Instead of laboring 
under the false expectation that 
big advertising by the manufac- 
turer was going to drive custom- 
ers to his store who would de- 
mand the article by name almost 
the moment they entered the door, 
the retailer has come to a realiza- 
tion that he must exert himself 
to complete the connection be- 
tween the manufacturer’s adver- 
tisement and his own cash- 
drawer. 

“In a whole lot of advertising 
talk about ‘creating demand’ the 
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) ISIT Ten Agencies. Be- 


hold typewriters, telephones, 
desks, chairs, Glbe-Wer- 
nickes, waste baskets, carpets. 
Standard equipment. Then 
note the men behind the desks. 
Their ability and their time 
—that is all you can buy. 


CHELTENHAM 
Advertising Agency, Inc. 


ae 


11 EAST 36TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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inertia of ordinary human nature 
has been ignored. In this age we 
are very intent upon the pleas- 
ures and responsibilities of the 
moment. Our minutes and our 
minds are intensely crowded and 
a very powerful impression must 
be made on us to compel action, 
especially if considerable time 
must intervene between the mo- 
ment when the impression is re- 
ceived and the time when its im- 
pulse can be carried out. 

“For example, some time ago 
I read an advertisement telling 
the merits of a certain tooth- 
paste. It was convincing and I 
was impressed. But it happened 
that I had just bought a supply 
of another kind. Naturally I 
waited until that supply was about 
exhausted before buying any 
more. When I did buy I was in 
a hurry to catch a train and my 
resolve to try the new tooth-paste 
did not occur to me. That dealer, 
I have since learned, had just put 
in quite a heavy line of that very 
paste because of the advertising 
behind it. He expected that pub- 
licity to create demand. Instead 
it had produced consumer-accept- 
ance only. He had failed to do 
his part in overcoming my nat- 
ural inertia, in making the spark 
of impulse-to-buy jump from one 
pole to the other, from the adver- 
tisement and its impression to the 
cash-drawer of the drug store. 
The impulse had met with too 
much resistance to make the leap 
without the encouragement of a 
little help from the retailer. 


WILL INCREASE POWER OF ADVERTIS- 
ING 


“Now that the retailer has been 
aroused to the fact that he must 
help carry this electric current 
from one pole to the other, that 
he has only to name the adver- 
tised article or to display it on 
the counter in order to make a 
quick sale and be at liberty to 
attend to another customer, there 
is a chance to make great ex- 
penditures for national advertis- 
ing far more productive than they 
have been before. In fact, the 
retailer has a right to feel flat- 
tered by this demonstration that 
he is a vital factor in the cycle 


of salesmanship, not simply a 
nickle-in-the-slot machine to be 
operated by the selling power of 
advertising on the one hand and 
the ‘demand’ of the customer on 
the other-+a mere automatic mid- 
dieman. Advertising has not 
eliminated and will not eliminate 
the necessity of salesmanship in 
the retail store; it only prepares 
the way for it to do its work 
quickly and at small cost.” 

Possibly this sounds rather re- 
mote from the really vital ques- 
tion as to whether advertising is 
ati assessment upon the consumer; 
but it isn’t. Instead, the two are 
intimately related. When all re- 
tailers tap the sales resources 
made available to them through 
an understanding of consumer- 
acceptance and what must be done 
to make it come into the cash- 
box, then an immense body of 
national advertising will pay out 
to an extent that it has never paid 
before. It will, in other words, 
crystallize into sales and actually 
move goods from the shelves of 
the retailer into the hands of his 
customers. In a word, it will 
quicken his turnover. 

Without turnover there are no 
profits in the merchant’s till, and 
the extent to which he can speed 
up turnover is the test of his mer- 
chandising ability—provided, of 
course, that he is selling at a 
profit and conducting his business 
with average sagacity in other re- 
spects. If advertising failed to 
accelerate turnover it would be 
deprived of its most important 
economic justification. But the 
fact is that it does quicken turn- 
over. As Mr. Winsten puts it: 

“Advertising greases the skids 
of salesmanship so that goods sell 
more swiftly than they would 
without it. This allows the store- 
keeper to carry a sufficient stock 
and a fresh stock on a much 
smaller investment than would 
otherwise be possible.” ‘ 

This is sound reasoning simply 
because it works out in actual 
practice. Let any retailer take his 
pencil and do a little figuring on 
this problem of turnover and he 
will turn up some interesting sur- 
prises. He will find this one of 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Charles A. Dana 
said: 


“There are three 
kinds of lies— 
plain lies, damn 
lies and statistics.” 


The “A. B. C.” deals 
only in facts; and 
that is the reason the 
Brooklyn Standard 
Union is a member. 
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What Shall Be Charged 
as Advertising? 





New Orveans Corree Company, Lp. 
Corrgez Importers & ROASTERS 
New Ortveans, April 28, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In separating our costs, we are con- 
fused on a few points as to whether they 
should be classed _as an advertising or 
selling expense. You no doubt have had 
a great deal of experience in this sort 
of work and we would thank you to let 
us know whether you would class the 
following as advertising or selling ex- 


pense. 

1st. Should samples distributed to con- 
sumers in a house-to-house way, as well 
as the services of the help employed to 
distribute these samples, be considered 
an advertising expense? 

2nd. Should samples sent to dealers’ 
customers by parcel post direct, to help 
move their stock, be considered an ad- 
vertising or selling expense. 

8rd. We sometimes use redeemable 
cards, allowing 5c. po card on each pur- 
chase of a pound of coffee. These cards 
are distributed to the consumer. Would 
the cost of the redemption of these cards, 
as well as the cost of distribution, be 
considered as advertising expense? 

If you will pass on these few points 
we will certainly appreciate it. 

e New Orteans Corree Co., Lrp. 
‘THE only safe way is to as- 

semble all sales-effort under 
one general head, say Selling Ex- 
pense, and then subdivide that into 
departments, Salesmen, Traveling 
Expenses, Advertising, Sampling, 
Demonstrating, to cover all the va- 
rious means by which you seek 
to increase the sale of your goods. 
Then there should be further sub- 
division. Under Advertising you 
should account separately for 
Newspapers, Posters, Farm Pa- 
pers, Magazines, Street-cars, 
Trade-papers, Painted Signs, Nov- 
elties, Dealer-helps—and what 
not. f 

In the case you cite you are 
doing three kinds of consumer- 
sampling, so a subdivision should 
account for each kind. Such a 
system can be expanded indefinite- 
ly and will enable you to check 
results very accurately against 
each specific cost. _ 

It is a serious mistake to load 
the Advertising account with items 
which are not strictly advertising. 
For example, a bank president 
called on to make a loan may be 
misled. He looks at the Adver- 
tising account,-sees that it carries 
the bulk of the expense and con- 
demns the management for ex- 


travagance; whereas proper sub- 
division would have lifted many 
large sums out of Advertising in- 
to Manufacturing or Selling ex- 
pense—but the banker cannot be 
expected to know more about the 
business than the men running it. 
So a much-needed loan may be 
refused merely because of unsci- 
entific accounting. 

How do you charge cartons, 
printing of labels, etc.? Some 
charge these to Advertising; but, 
while in a certain sense such ar- 
gument, will hold, labels and car- 
tons are manufacturing expense— 
those particular goods could not 
be marketed at all’ without them. 
If sampling, free goods and sim- 
ilar things are to be included in 
Advertising, where will you stop? 
Under such system it would be 
possible to charge delivery wag- 
ons, the rug in the president’s 
office and fixtures as advertising. 

By keeping each item separated, 
so that it clearly shows its char- 
acter and its relation to all other 
items, you have a condition which 
enables you to know precisely 
what you are doing at all times, 
and one which can readily be un- 
derstood by the bank, the board 
of directors, or an outsider who 
is entitled to exact information. 

It is sometimes argued that it 
matters little how items are 
charged so long as the head of 
the business understands the sit- 
uation; but to Printers’ Inx this 
reasoning seems fallacious, and 
on several occasions we have rec- 
ommended the plan _ outlined 
above—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





George E. Lees in for Himself 


George E. Lees, who has been with 
Fuller & Smith, Cleveland, for four 
and a half years, has resigned and after 
June first will conduct an office of his 
own in the same city. He will have 
charge of the plans, copy and design 
for the Cleveland Trust Company, the 
Hollenden Hotel, and a number of other 
accounts. Before going with Fuller & 
Smith, Mr. Lees was advertising man- 
ager of the American Vanadium Co. 





Lynch N. E. Representative 


Joseph H. Lynch has joined the staff 
of the Atlantic Monthly and The House 
Beautiful, and will represent these pub- 
lications in New England. He was for- 
merly associated with the Boston office 
of the Amsterdam Advertising Agency. 
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Interest 
Confidence 
Influence 


THREE IMPORTANT FACTORS 
to be weighed when selecting the 
best route to a profitable con- 
sumer market for your goods. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN’S 
subscribers recognize in their 
favorite magazine the vital quali- 
ties of interest and confidence. 
These qualities beget influence. 


YOUR INTERESTS —selling your 
goods—demand four attention 
to an investigation of THE 
AMERICAN WOMAN. With 
its guaranteed CIRCULATION OF 
500,000, THE AMERICAN 
WOMAN combines quantity with 
consumer interest. and confidence 
at a fair rate. 


HUNDREDS of American women sub- 
scribers ask us every month about house- 
hold goods, food products, wearing apparel, 
toilet preparations, etc. 


We will show you these letters. 



























Circulation 500,000 Guaranteed 


Western Advertising Office 
E, H. Brown, Manager 
30 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill, 


Eastern Advertising Office, 
William F. Haring, Manager 
Flatiron Building 
New York 
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During 1915 the 
Pompeian Mfg. Co. of 
Cleveland used more 
space in Today’s than 
in the other women’s 
magazines. ° 


frank (0 


Advertising Director 





Pompeian MASSAGE Cream 
Pompeian NIGHT Cream 
Pompeian HAIR M 
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How Hyatt Advertises to Retail 
Automobile Salesmen 


In Spite of Indifference and a Lack of Any Direct Interest in the Product, 
This Plan Succeeded 


By W. E. Biggers 


Advertising Manager of the Hyatt Roller Bearing Company 


AST summer we conducted a 

very successful campaign to 
get. automobile salesmen to take 
full advantage of our consumer- 
advertising for Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ings, and so many concerns .in 
other lines are up against a sim- 
ilar problem that our experience 
ought to be helpful. The igno- 
rance—or indifference—of retail 
clerks and jobbers’ salesmen is 
neutralizing the effects of consu- 
mer-advertising every day, and a 
good many manufacturers of my 
acquaintance are making serious 
efforts to educate them, both as 
regards the facts about the prod- 
uct and the importance of the ad- 
vertising. The great difficulty, 
however, lies in getting the mes- 
sage across—in persuading the 
clerk or the salesman to make the 
necessary effort to read and un- 
derstand the literature which is 
sent to him. I think that is a 
common difficulty in most lines, 
and our partial solution of the 
problem may present features 
which might be adapted to fit 
other conditions, 

It is necessary to preface the 
story with a brief statement of 
the conditions under which our 
product. is sold. Hyatt Roller 
Bearings are advertised to the 
consuming public, but the people 
to whom the advertising is ad- 
dressed never’ buy any bearings. 
They buy motorcars, of which the 
bearings form a necessary though 
somewhat inconspicuous part. The 
actual purchasers of our product 
are the automobile manufacturers, 
and the purpose of our consumer- 
advertising is to give Hyatt Bear- 
ings such high standing in the 
public mind that the manufac- 
turers of automobiles will adopt 
them as standard equipment. In 


that respect our problem is the 


same as, that which confronts the 
makers of Timken Axles, Conti- 
nental Motors, Delco Starters and 
a number of other things which 
are in reality only parts of a fin- 
ished product. The broader as- 
pects of the selling plan have al- 
ready been covered in Printers’ 
Inx by C. O. Sacks, of Gray & 
Davis, Inc., and this story deals 
specifically with our efforts to get 
the intelligent co-operation of the 
automobile salesman. 

Now, the automobile salesman 
does not buy any bearings, neither 
does he sell bearings. He is sell- 
ing cars. But if we can show him 
that Hyatt Bearings make his cars 
easier to sell, we have strength- 
ened the demand for our product. 
If we can teach him to use Hyatt 
Bearings as a talking-point in sell- 
ing his cars, it will help to insure 
the retention of our product as 
standard equipment. But in or- 
der to do that he must under- 
stand pretty thoroughly the me- 
chanical advantages of the prod- 
uct, so that he can talk intelli- 
gently to non-technical — buyers, 
and, furthermore, he must appre- 
ciate the importance of the con-. 
sumer-advertising which is ma- 
king Hyatt Bearings known as a 
standard of value. 


INVESTIGATION. UNCOVERS ACTUAL 
CONDITIONS 


In common with other manu- 
facturers, the company for sev- 
eral years had been sending proofs 
of: consumer-advertisemehts, mail- 
ing-cards, instruction books, ete., 
to automobile dealers and sales- 
men, as well as to the car manu- 
facturers themselves. This was 
good as far as it went, but we 
began to question whether all this 
matter was serving its purpose in 
getting read and digested, or 
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whether it was being received in 
a perfunctory fashion only to 
wind up promptly in the waste- 
basket. The writer made a pretty 
comprehensive tour of the coun- 
try, calling upon dealers with a 
view to finding out just what sort 
of information they needed to 
talk Hyatt Bearings intelligently, 
and how it ought to be arranged 
so as to get them to digest it. 

We found that most of the men 
knew that Hyatt Bearings were 
good bearings, but their informa- 
tion was extremely vague. Their 
talks on the subject were not con- 
vincing. They did not appreciate 
the value to them of the prestige 
which our consumer-advertising 
was building up. They needed 
instruction, but lacked the inter- 
est which would lead them to read 
any extensive discussion of the 
subject. It would be necessary 
to feed them the facts in tabloid 
doses and to supply some outside 
incentive to get them to take the 
campaign seriously. 

To make a long story short, we 
divided our message into nine dis- 
tinct parts and covered each in 
a separate folder. We sent each 
man on our list a loose-leaf bind- 
er with the first folder properly 
inserted. We told him that the 
other eight sales-talks would be 
mailed to him at regular inter- 
vals (twice a week, in fact) and 
asked him to file them in the 
binder for a permanent record. 
That supplied the tabloid doses, 
all right, but the incentive was still 
lacking. So we offered a series 
of cash prizes to the men who 
would send us the best sales-talks 
on Hyatt Bearings, based upon the 
data given in our series of fold- 
ers and expressed in their own 
words. We announced the prize 
contest in a four-page combina- 
tion letter and circular, and the 
binders, with the first folder prop- 
erly inserted, went out at the same 
time. 

“ One natural question which pre- 
sented itself was, “Why not use 
this opportunity to impress the au- 
tomobile manufacturer with what 
we are doing for his dealers and 
salesmen?” We are helping him 
by educating his dealers—by show- 
ing the dealer how to utilize the 


Hyatt Bearings in his car as a 
sales asset. Why not tell him 
about it? The answer was an ex- 
planatory letter to the officers of 
each. important automobile com- 
pany, together with a binder and 
the first of the sales-talks. Each 
of the other “Hyatt Helps” and 
the special features followed at 
regular intervals. We pointed out 
that we were sending them this 
complete campaign simply to show 
them what we were doing to make 
Hyatt Bearings a definite sales as- 
set to their dealers and, hence, to 
them. 

As stated above, the separate 
folders were mailed to the sales- 
men at  semi-weekly intervals. 
These “Hyatt Helps,” as we 
christened them, were serious, 
business-like messages, and we 
felt that’ something should be 
added to supply the element of 
interest. Therefore we included 
two special features to stimulate 
the salesman’s interest in the 
midst of the campaign. One of 
these, which followed folder No. 
5, was a deck of gold-edged play- 
ing-cards, featuring a “quiet” 
scene. The other, following the 
eighth mailing, was an actual roll- 
er from a Hyatt Bearing, attached 
to a card. This is the feature 
which called forth the following 
comment from the Little School- 
master in Printers’ INK for Au- 
gust, 1915: 

“Nothing fixes the attention so 
well as something tangible. You 
might neglect to read the solicit- 
ing letter that came from a shirt- 
maker, but you would not fail to 
look at the samples if he sent a 
few samples of attractive shirt- 
ing. Before the Schoolmaster lies 
a card from the Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Company, to which is at- 
tached a specimen Hyatt Roller. 
Whether you read roller-bearing 
advertisements or not, you can’t 
help giving this specimen bearing 
interested attention.” 


PRIZE-WINNING SALES-TALKS THE 
CLIMAX 


But the culmination of the cam- 
paign was the circulation of the 
prize-winning sales-talks, which 
were contributed by the men 
themselves and which we pub- 
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‘It may interest you to know 
that we have just closed an 


order amounting to over 
$4,750.00 with the Bogota 
Paper and Board Company, 


Bogota, N. J., which we have 
traced directly to our adver- 
tising in Power.’’ 


R. E. FOX, JR. 


Vice-President 


Power is one of the five Hill En- 
gineering Weeklies published at 
10th Ave. and 86th St.,.N.Y. City 
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lished under the title “The Six 
Best Sellers.” Only a month 
elapsed between the mailing of 
the last folder in the regular cam- 
paign and the publication of the 
prize-winning talks. They were 
sent to our entire list, manufac- 
turers as well as salesmen. 

Of course, the success of the 
campaign is not to be measured 
by any immediate increase in sales 
of our product. We know it was 
a success, however, because of the 
following facts: 

1. Thousands of dealers and 
salesmen not previously on our 
list heard of our campaign and 
asked for the folders. This great 
influx of ‘names increased our 
mailing-list 152 per cent during 
the course of the campaign. Ad- 
ditional runs of each piece of lit- 
erature were made necessary by 
this increase. 

2. More than 500 complimentary 
letters were received from deal- 
ers and salesmen. A number told 
of actual instances where the 
“Hyatt Helps” had clinched the 
sale of a motorcar for them. 
Over 125 letters of acknowledg- 
ment and comment were received 
from officers of automobile-manu- 
facturing companies—our direct 
customers. These letters con- 
tained a fund of information and 
comment which is of great adver- 
tising and publicity value. 

3. The vast quantity of sales- 
talks received were carefully and 
painstakingly prepared. There 
were so many good ones that we 
awarded seven special prizes in 
addition to the six awards orig- 
inally announced. Three of these 
went to representatives of manu- 
facturers and four were awarded 
for “pertinent paragraphs” from 
other sales-talks. 

4. We obtained hundreds of 
dollars’ worth of publicity from 
the contest. 

5. Beyond question we have es- 
tablished a very personal bond of 
friendship and a desire for co- 
operation among many of these 
prominent men- in the sales end 
of the automobile business. This 
is evidenced by correspondence 
we have received during and since 
the close of last year’s campaign. 
6. We are still receiving re- 





quests for this literature, as well 
as for the sample bearing and the 
playing-cards, although our supply 
of playing-cards was exhaysted 
some months ago. 

7. Every sales-talk received in 
the competition and many of the 
letters that came in showed clearly 
that every one of the “Hyatt 
Helps” had been read. 

An interesting sidelight upon 
the impression made by the cam- 
paign is to be found in the fol- 
lowing letter from the advertising 
manager of one of the large auto- 
mobile manufacturers: 

“Permit me to say,” he wrote, 
“that the only unfavorable com- 
ment which I have heard on your 
campaign was the fact that it 
would probably be better if it was 
an every-other-day campaign, in- 
stead of a daily proposition. I 
merely hand you this for what 
it is worth and because I have 
heard this remark from two or 
three people.” 

This criticism did not hurt our 
feelings, for we were glad to be 
able to make a daily impression 
when we were mailing only two 
pieces of literature per week. 





Joseph P. Knapp Heads “Every 
Week” Corporation 


Joseph P. Knapp, president of the 
American Lithographic Company, and 
chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Crowell Publishing Company, has 
become president of Every Week Cor- 
poration, New York. Every Week was 
founded as the first three-cent weekly in 
America, in fulfillment of plans worked 
out by Mr. Knapp several years ago. 

In addition to his interests in the 
Crowell Publishing Company, and the 
American Lithographic ge ee Mr. 
Knapp is president of the Mercantile 
Company, of the Knapp wor v4 and 
The Mentor. He has removed his offices 
to Every Week and will give it his 
personal attention. i 





New Accounts of Street & 
Finney 
The ounacy of Street & Finney, Inc., 
New York, has secured the advertising 
accounts of the Wonder-Mist Company, 
Boston, and the Pathé Fréres Phono- 
graph Company. 





Ethridge Opens Detroit Office 

The Ethridge Association of Artists 
has opened a Detroit office, with Charles 
F, Remington in charge. 
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-| The Bonus idea 
In Circulation 


- | Collier’s present adver- 
| tising rate, based on 
‘ | 700,000 circulation guar- 


: anteed, went into effect October 
| a 1914. Since that date’ 77 
: | issues have been published and 
* | the average weekly bonus to 
" | advertisers has been 134,182. 
Or a total bonus of 10,332,041 
y | copies since the present rate 
| has been in effect. 


* Through March 18, 1916. 
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The second greatest 
advertising force for 
selling automobiles is 
THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL. 


In Importance—Every automo- 
bile salesman knows that he 
must get the support of the wife 
or daughter of the prospect be- 
fore he can close the sale. The 
final choice of an automobile de- 
pends upon the word of a woman. 


In Size—The women of 1,750,000 
families read THELapIESs’ HOME 
JOURNAL. Inevery city and town 
it reaches a large percentage of 
the representative families. 


In Buying Power—These 
LapiEs’ HoME JouRNAL families 
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_make up at least one-third of 
the entire potential market for 
automobiles. Every third car 
sold goes into a home where 
|THE Lapies? HoME JOURNAL 
is read. | 


In Influence—For thirty years 
the prestige and hold of THE 
LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL upon 
American women has made it 
a powerful factor in shaping 
our national life. 


In every home it enters 
the influence of THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOUR- 
NAL is strong enough 
to be the determining 
factor in the choice of 
an automobile. 
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A Kick Answered 


“Why don’t you Farm Journal fellows ever 
print figures? Why don’t you come right 
out with the facts, instead of making us 
busy agencies do all the digging? 


“Oh, yes, I know you say ‘over a million 
circulation’ in almost every advertisement 
in Printers’ Ink, but it was only the other 


day I found out that you had more circula- . 


tion in the good states, according to the 
A. B. C. grouping, than other papers. Why 
didn’t you tell me, instead of just calmly 
letting me find out for myself?” 


If one New Yorker says he didn’t know 
the facts, perhaps there are others who 
haven’t looked around. So here are the fig- 
ures, showing circulations in various im- 
portant groups of states: 


The F.J nd 8rd 4th 
oJe er japer 
New England sae 2 esa 
erates .i..'<. 69,606 44,322 31,592 27,545 
North Atlantic 
States ...... 232,812 932566 91,585 90,776 
Middle States. 496,323 450,007 296,491 278,557 
Western States 74,906 58,693 45,940 42,797 
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Every Salesman His Own Sales 
Manager 


Pace-setting Methods That R. E. Taylor Corporation Applies to Its 
Garford Selling Force 


By J. B. Cowen 


General Manager, R. E. Taylor Corporation, Eastern Distributors of Garford Trucks 


"THERE is a big dollar differ- 
ence between keying salesmen 
up and building them up. We 
had a young man with us last 
year who sustained a relation to- 
wards the business that a mechan- 
ic might call inbuilt: he behaved 
as if he had grown up in the or- 
ganization as a part of it instead 
of being added afterward as an 
accident. 

He was of that peculiarly in- 
tense kind that never strolls or 
saunters. Many salesmen go out 
to meet their prospects like a man 
dragged to execution. They can’t 
get rid of their daily stage-fright 
until they open their mouths in 
the prospect’s office. This young 
fellow had the order signed and 
delivered, in his mind’s eye, be- 
fore he left his desk. And he 
never started out that he didn’t 
slap his portfolio under his arm 
and thunder out of the door with 
the air of a man who is going out 
to do someone a big favor. As 
a matter of fact, it actually was 
downright hard for him to under- 
stand how anybody on our list 
could possibly refuse to buy. And 
a goodly proportion of those he 
saw couldn’t help looking at it 
from his point of view. 

There is a saying in the office 
that anybody who comes back 
with an order can “do something 
reckless” to show his class. And 
when the door flew open before 
this young man on his return 
after a favor-dispensing excur- 
sion, everybody in the office would 
look up and somebody would sing 
out, “Going to do anything reck- 
less?” And a verv high number 
of times the young fellow would 
be prepared to do it! 

Now, hundreds of organiza- 
tions have men just like this one, 
and I am not going to describe his 
methods, because they were no 


different in kind from those of 
our other men. I mention him 
only for one thing, to illustrate 
the effect he had asanewcomer on 
our sales force. We had twenty- 
three salesmen in the metropolitan 
district. They were men whose 
earning capacity runs from $35 to 
$125 a week;.a good half of them 
were what would be called “live 
wires.” And yet even “live wires” 
need a, current to make them 
“live.” They can run along on 
their own storage-battery some 
of the time, but the current needs 
renewing every now and then by 
something from the outside— 
ideas, demonstrations, stimulation, 
rivalry. 


SALESMEN STEP LIVELIER 


It was no time at all before 
pretty nearly all of our sales 
force, high line and low line, were 
stepping out in the same brisk, 
confident, business-getting way 
that our young friend had been 
stepping. Not copying him, you 
understand, because some of our 
men were big producers and 
didn’t have to copy anybody, and 
also because salesmen, of all peo- 
ple, are the most naturally and 
obstinately individual. But just 
insensibly taking their cue from 
his youthful enthusiasm—he. was 
only twenty-two years old—and 
falling into his stride. And the 
effect on sales was magical. 

That is what getting a pace- 
maker from the outside does, 
Salesmen get tired of the grind 
as soon as it begins to look like a 
gtind. They get to know each 
other, get to know just what each 
is capable of. There are no more 
surprises, unless‘: we manufacture 


em. 

And that is where the pace- 
maker from the outside comes in. 
The men won’t take a cue from 
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an old associate, won't study his 
methods. But they will learn 
from a new one, until they think 
they have him sized up. Our in- 
troduction of a pace-maker was 
accidental, but it’s an idea, and, I 
should think, just as useful to any 
organization as it is to us. We 
must have pace-makers of some 
kind or another. 

The secret of the thing evident- 
ly is to get it as near personality 
as possible, even when it seems to 
be merely mechanical, as in the 
following instance. 

. We have not been selling auto 
trucks to business men and chart- 
ing traffic conditions for them 
without having it brought home 
to us how much better our men 
could cover their territories if 
they did so in automobiles. We 
have given several cars to win- 
ners in sales contests, with the 
best of results. After planning 
for some time, recently we decid- 
ed to provide an automobile to 
every salesman who should reach 
a certain minimum of sales within 
ten weeks. 

There are two elements in the 
offer, you see. First, it is a tre- 
mendous sales stimulus. Second, 
the automobiles will extend the 
number of calls per day, conserve 
the salesman’s nervous force and 
energy and increase his sense of 
personal dignity, a matter of no 
small importance—if it doesn’t 
mean to him the same as vanity. 

It is a mystery to some people 
who read the account of some of 
our sales methods published in 
Printers’ INK last fall, why we 
seem to attach so much value to 
initiative in’ our salesmen, while 
at the same time we apparently 
depend so little on it. 

The two attitudes are not at all 
irreconcilable. Initiative is act- 
ing from a sense of preparedness, 
and system is preparedness. All 
concerns secure daily reports from 
their men. All route them more 
or less precisely. You’ve prob- 
ably noticed, too, that all the 
heavy. producers you know. fight 
their battles over in advance, like 
a military strategist, setting down 
the names of the prospects they 
will call upon, and going over in 
their mind all of the circum- 





stances pertaining to each. Half 
of the sales battles are won right 
there. 

Most salesmen will not do that 
advance campaigning for them- 
selves. It has to be done for 
them. But doesn’t that look like 
more system and less initiative? 
Not if we get the salesman to 
take the various steps himself and 
map out his own route for the 
day. We simply spur him to de- 
cide, we don’t tell him whom he 
must see and whom not. That 
takes care of itself. He has his 
own, reports with calls dated 
ahead. He has the new prospects 
reported by the scouts. He may 
have some names picked up in 
other ways. These all go down 
on a report card of his day’s work 
in advance. It is his own work. 
He lays it out for himself, and 
has nothing to do but to speed 
from prospect to prospect. 


HELPING SALESMEN KEEP THEIR 
NERVE 


Having made his own schedule, 
the salesman gets every other 
kind of help in sticking to - it. 
Selling motor trucks is grim busi- 
ness at the best, and temptations 
are frequent for some of the 
salesmen to lose nerve and let 
down for a while, trusting to 
“make it up later on.” I don’t 
suppose there is anything in the 
world right now that is any hard- 
er to sell, day in and day out; than 
motor trucks. The salesman who 
can make good on them is an ex- 
ceptional man. Probably one man 
in twenty can sell an ordinary 
line of goods. In other businesses 
only one in thirty can get by. 
Mr. Taylor’s experience, here and 
elsewhere, is that not more than 
one in forty or forty-five can 
keep his feet in the motor-truck 
field. The average man has been 
in the habit, say, of making sales 
in units of $50 and.$60...A motor- 
truck prospect may spend from 
$2,000 to $15,000, and ‘more if you 
can “show” him. Naturally, he is 
not going to part with it until he 
is “shown,” and it takes some 
ability to do it. 

So this one man out of forty, 
who can sell trucks, is ani excep- 
tional man. But he’s human also, 
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and-he needs help, most of all 
when he is out on the territory, 
between calls. We do the best 
we can for him before he starts 
out and after he gets back. But 


.out. there on the territory he’s 


having a bad time, perhaps, and 
his legs are shaking. “He’s lost a 
prospect he looked upon as a 
“sure thing,” and he knows he 
will kill off two or three other 
“sure things” if he has to go up 
against them this morning. And 
he needs those orders. If he 
could just let go for an hour or 
two until he can get over his 
panic. 

But just here he remembers 
that he has to call up the office 
to see if one of the scouts has 
turned up any prospects in his 
district. If he has, Mr. Prospect 
will be surprised to find a Gar- 
ford salesman on his trail within 
an hour of the time he intimated 
that he might be thinking of re- 
placing his: horses with a motor 
truck next year, perhaps. 

Possibly there are no new pros- 


pects at all to-day. Never mind, 
he has been in touch with the 
central station. He remembers 
that he is a “live wire.” He re- 
members that trucks are being 
sold right along from day to day; 
so many sales, so many disap- 
pointments, all in the week’s work. 

This hourly call isn’t “tabbing”, 
the men, though it does keep us 
in touch with them. I. don’t 
know that we should be able to 
do it at all if there were not the 
good excuse of providing them 
with prospects. You cannot fool 
your men. They see _ through 
every little device as well as you 
do, and they don’t love you for 
trying it on. So we don’t try it 
on. 


NO SECRETS IN THE OFFICE 


We intend to have no secrets 
from each other in the organiza- 
tion. When we introduce new 
methods, the men know what they 
are for. They know in this mat- 
ter, for instance, why we want to 
keep in touch with them and how 
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we can do so without ruffling their 
dignity. 

Dignity and sales nerve have 
a good deal in common. Until 
the first of this month (April), 
our salesmen worked on commis- 
sion with a minimum drawing ac- 
count of $25 a week. The men 
were earning, as I said, from $35 
to $125 a week. Practically all 
of the truck houses pay their 
salesmen on commission. It is a 
convenient way of not paying un- 
til the car is sold. But really it 
does not pay for a good deal of 
promotion service that the sales- 
man is obliged to do. And it 
does not get a good deal of serv- 
ice that the salesman might give 
if he were compensated on a dif- 
ferent basis. ‘ 


SALARIES INSTEAD OF COMMISSIONS 
ACT AS NEW TONIC 


We put our thirty-one sales- 
men on a salary basis the first 
of April, with a minimum of $50 
a week. The suggestion was Mr. 
Taylor’s own. It jumped some of 
the men all the way. up from the 
$35 they were actually earning. 
If they can’t stay, then they will 
have to go, but it is interesting to 
see what an electrifying effect the 
boost has had on even the new- 
comers. Their reports and sales 
improved from the minute of the 
announcement. Mr. Taylor broke 
the news at one of the Saturday 
sales meetings. He told of the 
new plan and expressed confi- 
dence that everybody would make 
good. We let them get the bene- 
fit of that for a week, and then I 
showed the other side of the 
shield—that it was up to them al- 
ways to earn the salaries. 

We have told them very frank- 
ly that we have put them on sal- 
ary in order to get closer to them. 
We do not believe it is possible to 
build up an organization without 
building up the men personally, 
and we could not do this, could 
not use the whole of a man while 
we appeared to be paying for 
only a part of him, for certain 
definite restricted services. Now 
that matters are on a different 
basis, we can go ahead with our 
programme of development. 

One of the biggest problems the 


sales manager has to contend with 
is the spendthrift habits of sales- 
men, The less a man earns and 
the more he needs his money, the 
more good the realization that he 
has money would do him, the less 
he seems able or willing to save. 
The man who can’t save is always 
behind, always borrowing and 
worrying, and consequently never 
has his mind but one-half on his 
work. We worried over this 
problem ourselves for a while and 
then we took the bull by the 
horns. This is not a personal 
problem, we said; it’s an organ- 
ization problem. We gave some 
strong talks in the weekly meet- 
ings on it, and later, when these 
did not reach all the people they 
were aimed at, we gave the of- 
fenders some heart-to-heart talks, 
pointing out that spending beyond 
one’s means is a form of dishon- 
esty. That did some good, but it 
did not cover the whole question. 
> The trouble is here. The man 
who draws $25 or $35 a week is 
really living at that standard, 
whatever he may be earning over 
that. He eats in inexpensive 
places, wears inexpensive clothes, 
and generally lives and thinks at 
that level. Put him at $50 and he 
is a different man. A salesman 
can’t live on much less than that 
in New York to-day. 


THE SALESMAN’S DEADLINE 


The experiment has justified 
our analysis. And now we shall 
be able to go further with our 
plan, which is the keying of each 
man in the organization to his 
limit, and keeping him there with- 
out injury to him and with great 
benefit to the corporation. Every 
man who is not worth $50 is not 
worth anything to us, is not worth 
the trouble of supervision; and 
he gets through. Every man who 
stays is put on his mettle and be- 
comes, in fact, every one, his own 
sales manager. 

Sales management in the last 
analysis reduces itself to man- 
building. When the man is right, 
we can drop a lot of system and 
supervision. In the meantime, we 
must maintain some control and 
teach the men _to develop them- 
selves. Financial habits are only 
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Where roads—good roads! —are 
spreading, weaving a nation into 
a closer-knit, more harmonious 
- whole — 


Where railroads are throwing 
their fingers of steel farther into 
prairie and desert carrying the 
Great World to the doors of the 
lesser worlds — 


Where the flow of water is 
directed so that it quenches the 
thirsts of the cities; where rivers 
and harbors are deepened so that 
the broad-bosomed steamers 
may draw safely through them; 
where the graceful arches of 
bridges are being thrown across 
the rushing streams belowthem— 


In brief, wherever civilization is 
at its busiest shaping the forces 
of nature to the will and the 
purpose of man, there you will 
find the doers, the workers, the 
men who are the readers of 
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“A Shock Absorber” ©Judge 


The increase in Judge’s circulation has resulted in 
our again increasing the circulation guarantee—to 
125,000 (at least 95% net paid) effective October 1, 
1916. 


Revised rate cards based on this guarantee are be- 
ing mailed. 


For several years one of Judge’s distinctions has 
been in believing that the quantity of quality circula- 
tion should be as definite a matter as the quantity of 
ordinary circulation; even today, Judge is the only 
periodical in the humorous field to definitely guaran- 
tee its circulation, with a refund if there should be 
any shortage. 
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cently drew up this list of twenty 
personal requirements for success 
in salesmanship: 


1. Accuracy. 11. Industry. 
2. Address, 12. Mental Activity. 
8. Aggressiveness. 13. MentalCaliber. 
4. Attitude, 14, Personality. 
5 Concentration. 15. Physique. 
6. Enthusiasm, 16. Popularity. 
7. Habits. 17. Reliability. 
8. Health. 18. Self-reliance. 
9. Honesty. 19. Speed. 
10. Imagination. 20. Tact, 


I gave the list to each of our 
salesmen with the request that he 
“mark himself up” in it; zero for 
below normal, “1” for “normal,” 
and “2” for “highly developed.” 
This would be a ticklish thing to 
ask in some organizations. I 
haven’t had a single objection to 
it from any of our men, although 
they know, of course, that they 
are giving us their opinion of 
themselves in this “homometer,” 
or man-measure, as one of my 
associates calls it. They are will- 
ing to co-operate in anything that 
will help them. 

Now this homometer serves at 
least three useful purposes. It 
makes the salesman think about 
some of his weak points and per- 
haps realize them in a different 
light than he has. - It gives us a 
line. on what he thinks of himself 
along certain lines. It would be 
amusing to see how virtually all 
of the salesmen—except the big- 
gest producers—marked them- 
selves up as “highly developed” 
on nearly all points and “normal” 
on the rest; it would be amusing 
to see it if we did not have a 
very serious purpose in mind. 

That brings us to the last bene- 
fit of the “homometer” : we can use 
it. for a basis of discussion with 
each man. The man who wrong- 
ly marks himself high in self-re- 
liance, speed or tact may be deceiv- 
ing himself, probably is doing so, 
and will be able to put forth the 
necessary effort to rid himself of 
some of his weaknesses if he is 
properly advised and helped. The 
use and value of the “homometer” 
is that it will teach the men to dis- 
sect and see themselves as a bun- 
dle of habits, any of which may 
be dropped or developed. 

What is quite as important, the 


one class to be considered. I re- « men are being led to study the 
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habits of their associates. It cul- 
tivates observation and quickens 
emulation in the organization. 
There’s no game of salesmanship 
quite so interesting as this one of 
watching the mental and. moral 
muscles grow, of pitting yourself 
again others, not alone for the 
money returns, but for intellectual 
and spiritual health you get out of 
it and the sense of power it brings 


ou. 

Another of our whimsies is my 
“conscience chart.” Each sales- 
man keeps one, marking for each 
day his hour of rising, attention 
to appearance, hour of starting to 
work, when on the job, accom- 
plishment, self-restraint, moral 
and physical summary and hour 
of retiring. 

This is what I call our employ- 
ment of “inter-pacing methods 
without injury to the men.” We 
don’t simply stimulate them, and 
keep on stimulating. That cannot 
last. You cannot keep the tension 
up all the time. The only alterna- 
tive is to make the men grow. 
Then they can stand the stimula- 
tion without bad effect. They 
will be eager for it, and will pace 
each other in getting it. 


AN ANTIDOTE TO STALENESS 


The real reason-why, in any 
ordinary form, and in the best 
forces, as well, the tendency is 
always to run down to a certain 
minimum point of normal unas- 
sisted production, and why a 
force can be stimulated over and 
over again to renewed spurts is, 
at bottom, that its interest in the 
growth-processes_ gets blurred 
from time to time and needs 
freshening. The remedy is al- 
ways the same: get the men away 
from thinking overmuch about re- 
sults, to thinking again about 
methods; improve the methods 
and the results will take care of 
themselves. 

The best condition we can have 
for sales is where all the men are 
studying themselves and each 
other, with a view to getting rid 
of the handicaps. That’s the only 
sound and lasting kind of in- 
ternal competition that we call 
inter-pacing. ‘That is lightening 
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the sales manager’s. work by mak- 
ing every salesman his own sales 
manager. 

We are keeping this thought 
right up in the front of the sales- 
men’s mind: whatever help he 
gets from us, however much: sys- 
tem we provide him with, he must 
be in the end his own sales man- 
ager. At one of our recent sales 
meetings I announced my resig- 
nation. “For thirty minutes,” I 
told them, “I shall have nothing 
to do with the company. Mr. 
Taylor has picked a new manager 
and for thirty minutes he is to 
have full sway.” Mr. Taylor 
picked a new man who had not 
been with the company two 
months. It was a tough test, but 
the man got through it somehow, 
and he will never to his last day 
forget the experience. He will al- 
ways look at things differently on 
account of it. Mr. Taylor, on his 
part, professed himself more than 
satisfied and said that he had se- 
cured at least one good idea from 
the thirty-minute sales manager. 

We are going right down the 
list in the same way. Every man 
will have to take the managerial 
chair and tell what he wants done 
and how he wants it. It will 
It will bring 
out those weak spots we are look- 
ing for. There is nothing cut and 
dried about these meetings. Every- 
body is there to see things hap- 


pen. 

Thus, you see, the fact that we 
have got into a thing as funda- 
mental as personal development 
hasn’t done away with the stunt. 
We need the stunt more than 
ever, to lighten the heavy educa- 
tional work. And constantly new 
stunts, too. Just now the men 
are keen over the drive to get 
automobile service for themselves. 
But in a month or two after they 
have it it will be an old story and 
something else must be brought 
forward. New angles will have 
to be developed for the sales con- 
ferences. New cups and prizes 
must be offered for new sales 
contests. There must be a con- 
stant succession of new ideas and 
suggestions to make the work big 
and vital to the men and bring 
out the biggest and most vital 


thing of all, which is self-growth. 
When we can keep our men gales- 
managing, then we shall feel we 
have made the most of our own 
opportunities. 


Hump Hair Pin Co. Sued by 
De Long 


The De ions Hook and Eye Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, has brought suit in 
the Circuit Court of Cook County, Iil., 
against the Hump Hair Pin ‘Man- 
ufacturing Company to enjoin it from 
the use of 'the word “Hump” in con- 
nection with its hairpins and its cor- 
orate title. Belief is alleged by the 
e Long Company that it is entitled 
to the sole use of the word as applied 
not only to hooks and eyes but to 
hairpins and other notion goods of the 
same general character. 








Gaylord Johnson With Ameri- 
can Lithographic Co. 


Gaylord Johnson, advertising manager 
of the National Dollar Shirt Shops, 
Inc., haS resigned to enter the service 
department of the American Lithographic 
Company. Mr. Johnson was with the 
National Dollar Shirt Shops, Inc., for 
four years, previous to which time he 
was in the advertising department of 
the Hotpoint Electric Heating Company, 
Ontario, Calif. He at one time con- 
ducted the Gaylord Johnson Advertising 
Service in Los Angeles. 





Stiles Joins Dunlap-Ward 


The William A. Stiles Advertisin 
Agency, Chicago, has been d‘scontinue 
and William A. Stiles is now —_ 
connected with the Dunlap-Ward Ad- 
vertising Company, also of Chicago. 

Col. Stiles was for many years adver- 
tising manager of the Deering Harves- 
ter Company and upon the consolidation 
of the harvester interests he handled the 
advertising of the International Har- 
vester Company for several years, until 
he entered the field as an advertising 
agent. ; 





Chamberlin Buys “Hearthstone” 


The Hearthstone, a mail-order — 
cation of Chicago, has been pore ased 
by Col. Henry Barrett. Chamberlin, of 
that city, 

Col. Chamberlin was editor of the 
Chicago Record-Herald at the time of 
the consolidation of that paper with the 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, and has had repor- 
torial and editorial experience on other 
Chicago dailies. 


Stevens With Lawrence-Oswald 
Advertising Agency 
Willard E. Stevens, formerly vice- 
president of the Harper’s Weekly Cor- 
poration, has been elected vice-president 
of the wrence-Oswald ompany, 





Cleveland, advertising agency. 
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To the AdveRteser & 
who wants concessions 


If I don’t give you what you 
want, I am in trouble with you— 
if I don’t treat all alike I am in 
trouble with everybody, sooner or 
later. 


Tue Pusric LEDGER is not a cir- 
cus poster, and will not-use unduly 
large type or put advertising helter 
skelter all over a page in space that 
legitimately belongs to the reader. 
A clean looking paper has much un- 
suspected pulling power as an adver- 
tising medium. The respect and 
confidence of its readers tend to make 
them readers of advertisements. 


I sell nothing but a newspaper— 
no premium thrown in, and 180,000 
people buy it daily—zo read, there is 
no other inducement. 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis. 


THE Pusiic-EveninG LepGER—180,000 daily. 
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“IT REMEMBER FACE 


Almost every one has made that remark. 

Whether applied to human beings or to products, 
effect is the same. 

The impression a picture leaves on the mind is retaingiy 






‘ill yo 
belief in the advantages of tying a product or its naghining 
—or both—to a characteristic figure. 


AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHIC CO 


Fourth Avenue and Nineteenth Street NE 
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ETTER THAN NAMES” 


je have been largely responsible for great numbers of 
he reproductions now identified with nationally adver- 
sed products. 

inwe would welcome an opportunity to render a similar 
brvice to you. 

jill you accept—without obligation—a suggestion per- 
shining to your own business? 

je gladly co-operate with Advertising Agents. 
Creators of Colorgraphic Advertising 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


yi tg Offices in Principal Cities 
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| BUILDERS o AMERICAN BUSINESS | 


F, S. PEABODY, PRESIDENT OF 
THE PEABODY COAL COMPANY 


“System, the Magazine of Business, has always 
seemed to me like a big convention where the most 


rogressive b together and 
ideas. tee into Gl contention ayaa pcre og 


—as a reader.” 


NOMBER XLIX i the eres of portraits of readers SYSTEM 


























Instalment Selling of Gas Appli- 
ances Forestalls Competitor 


The Washington Gas Light Company Makes New Customers in the Face 


of Energetic Campaign 


[ NSTALMENT selling of gas 
appliances has recently been 
successfully relied upon by the 
Washington Gas Light Company 
to repulse a sudden and energetic 
drive by the Potomac Electric 
Power Company. This drive was 
designed to induce the adoption of 
electric cookery in homes at the 
national capital. Large newspaper 
space has been used to popularize 
the idea expressed in the slogan 
“A small amount a month: with 
your gas Dill.” 

As a result of this cam- 
paign, the Washington gas 
company, far from suffer- 
ing from the competition 
of its electric rival, which 
had slashed the price on 
current for cookery, has 
reported this past three 
months the largest volume 
of business in its history. 
Furthermore, 75 per cent 
of the sales of gas appli- 
ances have been made on 





the instalment plan which _ |}, Sie Sean 
has been so_ vigorously a ne 
prosecuted, and this in the The Price of This Range Is but $55 
face of the fact that a dis- 

count of five per cent was [_ We Have Others From $12.00 Up | 
offered to customers who See thien 0,0 fam ment, 425 Tenth 
would pay cash for the Street N. W., of Phone Main 8284 and our 


various appliances that 
were exploited as a means 
of increasing the consump- 
tion of gas. 

What has lately hap- 
pened at the national cap- 
ital may have especial 
interest for appliance manufac- 
turers and public utility adver- 
tisers because of the unfavorable 
conditions, generally speaking, 
which exist at Washington for 
this sort of sales promotion. It 
has been said, for example, that 
there is no other city of equal 
size in the country which affords 
so restricted a market for indus- 
trial lighting and power appli- 
ances. Washington is primarily 
and almost exclusively a residen- 


tial, rather than a commercial, 


This Really Beautiful Gas Range 





representative will call at your home’ with 
photographs and full information. 


Washington Gas Light Company 


for Electrical Cookery 


city, and the local governmental 
authorities encourage this idea 
with the result that there is no 
effort to induce the establishment 
of factories, etc. Thus when it 
comes to stimulating the sale of 
either gas or electricity, it is al- 
most solely a question of what 
can be accomplished with house- 
holders. Moreover, it is a case 
of intensive cultivation, because 
of the 335,000 people in Washing- 
ton 100,000 more or less are col- 
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COPY WITH A STRONG INSTALMENT FLAVOR 


ored and the vast majority of 
these latter have neither gas nor 
electricity in their homes. - In 
short the gas people figured, when 
they began their present oddly 
commingled defensive and offen- 
sive campaign, that it was a case 
of ascertaining what could be 
done in a community of 50,000 
homes. 


SALE OF GAS INCIDENTAL 


When the sellers of gas in 
Washington, who had previously 






























only the coal dealer to buck 
as a purveyor of fuel for cook- 
ery, were suddenly called upon 
to meet the competition of elec- 
tricity offered at a special low 
rate for kitchen use, they decided 
to meet this bid for business sole- 
ly by the indirect method of the 
promotion of gas _ appliances. 
There has been no advertising of 
gas as a fuel or as an illuminant 
except the incidental publicity 
which has been forthcoming in 
connection with the announce- 
ments of the merits of lamps, 
heaters and ranges. Nor has 
there been any actual or inferen- 
tial reference in the gas advertis- 
ing to the rival current. The 
prices of gas ranges have, to be 
sure, been played up rather 
strongly, but there has been no 
attempt to make comparisons to 
the disadvantage of the more 
costly electric ranges. In sub- 
stance, the advertising campaign 
has been an entirely dignified one. 

Needless to say the idea of em- 
ploying gas appliances as, at once, 
a profitable side-line and a lever 
to hoist gas consumption is not 
here offered as a new develop- 
ment. Almost every gas company 
in the country has long since had 
recourse to it. The Washington 
company had been selling such ap- 
pliances for years before it faced 
the necessity of speeding up busi- 
ness in the face of enlivened com- 
petition. It was, however, just 
this past record of selling such 
accessories in the conventional 
way that has, by the contrast, 
caused to stand out conspicuously 
the improvement that was at- 
tained when the appliance sales 
department went on the instal- 
ment basis. 

The experience at Washington 
has demonstrated that there is no 
line of goods that lends itself 
more satisfactorily to the partial- 
payment plan of distribution than 
gas appliances—and this should, 
of course, be equally true of elec- 
trical appliances. Much might be 
said on the score of the position 
of such goods as household con- 
veniences, universally desired but 
beyond the reach of many cus- 
tomers by cash purchase, but aft- 
er all the big asset of the line is 
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the comparative ease with which 
collections may be made—collect- 
ing being, of course, the bane of 
many an instalment proposition. 


COLLECTIONS COSTS LOW 


Tacking the instalment due for 
an appliance onto the monthly gas 
bill has worked like a charm and 
has kept down to insignificant 
proportions the cost of making 
collections. Almost everybody 
pays the gas bill by the tenth of 
the month in order to take advan- 
tage of the discount allowed for 
such early payment, or at least 
pays within thirty days for fear 
that the gas will be shut off. 
When the gas bill is paid the ap- 
pliance instalment being an in- 
tegral part of it, as per agreement 
when the sale was made, is paid 
also. The Washington Gas Com- 
pany has, in its experience had 
only a very few -instances in 
which instalment buyers, because 
of temporary financial embarrass- 
ment or for other reasons, have 
asked permission to pay the gas 
bill and allow the appliance charge 
to hold over. This regularity of 
payments has been maintained al- 
though instalments range all the 
way from 25 cents on an “easy 
light” to more than: $10 per 
month on an instantaneous water- 
heater. The rule is so to appor- 
tion instalments that the purchase 
price will be paid within one year. 

Large space has been persist- 
ently used in Sunday and daily 
papers, morning and evening is- 
sues (only one local newspaper 
being used on any given day), but 
the free demonstration has been 
most heavily relied upon and in- 
deed a portion of almost every 
advertisement has been devoted 
to interesting prospects in the 
free demonstration. The demon- 
stration in the home has been the 
mainstay, but public demonstra- 
tions in several different forms 
have been carried out with satis- 
factory results. 

First, the residential districts of 
the city were covered by means 
of localized public demonstra- 
tions, to the accompaniment of 
lectures and entertainment fea- 
tures, conducted successively in 
the different districts, a centrally 
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located hall or storeroom being 
rented in each section of the ter- 
ritory. Then a “model apart- 
ment” was fitted up by way of 
object lesson to apartment dwell- 
ers. This season the gas com- 
pany plans to lease for a period 
of a month or longer a larger 
storeroom on the main shopping 
thoroughfare and to give demon- 
strations, to which women will 
be attracted by the bait of daily 
cooking lectures and demonstra- 
tions. 

After all, however, it is the 
demonstration in the home that 
has brought the best results in 
Washington. Bald house-to- 
house canvassing is ¢avoided; the 
prospect must request a demon- 
stration, but everything is done to 
make this easy for him, coupons 
in the newspapers, return postal 
cards and other mediums being 
employed. The outside men who 
make the home demonstrations 
are, however, required to scatter 
a little seed in passing. Each 
demonstrator is required each 
day, in addition to making his as- 
signed demonstrations, to call at 
not less than twenty residences 
(preferably in the vicinity where 
demonstrations are in progress) 
and leave with the householders 
printed matter calculated to in- 
duce them to fill out the enclosed 
cards asking for a demonstration. 


PROSPECTS DEMONSTRATED | DEVICES 
TO THEMSELVES 


“Overnight demonstration” is a 
wrinkle that has made good. 
When the gas company began its 
larger activities in the demonstra- 
tion of lights for home use, it 
quickly became apparent that 
lamps, mantles, lighting devices, 
etc., could only be satisfactorily 
demonstrated at night. It was, of 
course, impracticable to keep 
salesmen on duty nightly until all 
hours, and consequently the com- 
pany adopted the overnight dem- 
onstration plan whereby lights are 
installed during the day and the 
prospect is allowed to try out the 
innovation and sell himself in the 
evening. The scheme has proved 
particularly remunerative in the 
case of strong reading lights and 
other specialties that require a 


test rather than a mere inspection 
to carry conviction of their effi- 
ciency. 

_So satisfactory has the over- 
night demonstration in the homes 
proved in Washington that the 
gas company, elaborating the idea, 
has adapted it to the field of com- 
mercial lighting, going so far as 
to outfit a hotel with a full com- 
plement of lights placed on sev- 
eral months’ trial. The record of 
overnight demonstrations in the 
homes in Washington shows no 
loss worth mentioning from abuse 
or misuse of appliances loaned to 
housekeepers. A_ heavier loss 
from. wear and tear would prob- 
ably be looked upon with resig- 
nation, so convinced is the sales 
department that in this class of 
instalment selling the important 
thing is to induce a prospect, per- 
haps heretofore unaccustomed to 
instalment buying, to “get the 
habit.” Results have shown that 
the householder who can be in- 
duced to make a start, perhaps a 
modest start with one or more 
lights costing $1 to $2.50 each, 
needs little persuasion to make 
larger purchases later on when he 
has discovered what comforts 
can be acquired “a little a month 
on your gas bill.” 

Gas officials have in their in- 
stalment-selling campaign kept 
close tab upon the weather fore- 
casts and whenever possible the 
ups and downs have been taken 
advantage of for newspaper ad- 
vertising fitting the occasion. 
“Fair and colder” has been made 
the inspiration for reminders re- 
garding the little gas heating- 
stoves for bedroom, bathroom, 
etc, while warnings of warm 
weather are made to emphasize 
the virtues of the gas range and 
the gas heater that affords an 
abundance of hot water when the 
furnace is not in operation. It 
has been found that especially in 
the case of the higher-priced 
goods, such as ranges selling at 
$24 or $26, is such seasonal adver- 
tising given greater punch by the 
privilege of instalment payment. 
Many a customer who would not 
invest that amount in cash will 
make the purchase when it is a 
case of “pay later.” 
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The new advertising rate on 
Hearst’s Magazine will become 


effective June 1, 1916 





Up to and including May 31st, reservation 
orders will be accepted at the rates indicated 
on the present card, exclusive of color pages 
or color inserts. 


These orders, providing space thereon is 
used in or before the October 1916 issue, 
will protect advertisers up to and including 
May 1917 issue. 


No reservation orders received after May 
31, 1916, at present rates will be accepted. 


The new rates are based on a guaranteed 
circulation of 450,000 copies. The present 
circulation of Hearst’s exceeds the guaran- 
tee by 150,000 copies. 

Hearst’s has gained in advertising the first 
five months of this year 31,967 lines. 


This is a larger lineage gain than has been 
made by any other general monthly publica- 
tion with two exceptions. 
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How Does Agency 
Space-buyer Know 
Which Paper to Use? 


Some of Them, Apparently, De- 
pend on Knowledge of a Former 
Day, When Conditions Were Dif- 
ferent— Comparison of Papers 
Would Frequently Show Space 
Buyer Which Is Best Medium 


By O. W. R. 


HAT, in the mind of the 

agency space-buyer, deter- 
mines which newspaper he shall 
use? That is the question which 
is puzzling many an advertising 
manager of newspapers in cities 
of from 10,000 to 50,000 inhabi- 
tants. It’s a question which is 
keeping some of them awake 
nights, and something which is 
never revealed in their corre- 
spondence with the space-buyer. 
Does the latter really give this 
question much _ consideration? 
Isn’t it true that he has in the 
past compiled a list of “accepted” 
and “rejected” newspapers, and 
nothing short of an earthquake 
could compel him to revise those 
lists? 

There are many newspapers in 
small cities which ten years ago 
were unqualified leaders in their 
respective fields, and which to-day 
have been supplanted by their 
more progressive competitors— 
supplanted every place but one— 
on the agency. lists. Here is a 
concrete instance. In a city of 
12,000 in the Middle West there 
are three newspapers. Ten years 
ago one was the unqualified leader 
in circulation, in foreign and lo- 
cal advertising. Five years ago 
it fell behind in both circulation 
and local advertising. To-day it 
has less than half the city circu- 
lation of the other two, and about 
two-thirds the general circulation. 
No local advertiser of any im- 
portance to-day really considers 
it seriously as an advertising me- 
dium. This has been true for the 
past two years. 

Less than two years ago a 
strong campaign for a condensed 
milk was to be put on in this city. 
The agency which handled the 


account bought space exclusively 
in this paper, as it had always 
done, although the paper did not 
even claim a strong city circu- 
lation on its rate-card, but did 
boast of a strong country circu- 
lation. Perhaps the space-buyer 
hoped to convince the farmers 
that they should sell their cows 
and use condensed milk. Any- 
way, the campaign started with a 
big two-page spread, giving a list 
of grocers who would redeem the 
coupon with one can of the milk. 
Realizing that he had but one- 
third the necessary circulation to 
cover the homes in the city, the 
manager of this paper printed 
enough extra copies to circularize 
the ‘cityes 

A great number of coupons 
were redeemed. But afterwards 
the sale fell off, notwithstanding 
the fact that plenty of good fol- 
low-up advertising was done to 
keep this brand of milk fresh in 
the minds of the public. The 
real trouble was that sixty-six and 
two-thirds per cent of the people 
who were in the market for con- 
densed milk never saw the adver- 
tising. Still I expect that the 
space-buyer patted himself on the 
back for picking the proper me- 
dium, and judged the campaign 
from the number of coupons re- 
deemed. 

Many times to my _ definite 
knowledge have retailers written 
to advertisers asking that the ad- 
vertising which was being run 
over their names be placed with 
another paper, but still the adver- 
tising in question appears in “Old 
Reliable.” 


BLAMES IT ON CLEVER “FOREIGN” 
REPRESENTATIVE 


I realize that this paper has a 
very clever and likable foreign 
representative who helps swing 
the account, and that the space- 
buyer is undoubtedly ignorant of 


the true state of affairs. It isn’t 
necessary for him to take a 500- 
mile ride and interview the mer- 
chants to find out which medium 
they consider best. If he would 
spend a few minutes each morn- 
ing for a week looking over the 
newspapers from this city he 
could find out that this paper 
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was not the best medium. He 
would notice the following: 
1—“Old Reliable” isn’t carrying 
its share of local advertising. 
2—It doesn’t have its share of 
want ads. 

3—It isn’t printing so much lo- 
cal news as the others. 

4—It is carrying dead ads—con- 
tracts which had run out on space 
he had bought himself. 

As an interested spectator, I 
don’t believe the space-buyers 
ever see the papers they buy space 
in, and the only one in the agency 
who does is the checking clerk. 

Some day an advertising agency 
will spring into existence whose 
space-buyers will be able to really 
judge newspaper mediums. This 
agency will realize that competi- 
tion forces newspapers up and 
down, and that the paper which 
is best to-day may be second best 
next year. 


How Agents Keep Track 
of Papers 


A GENCY space-buyers of long 
experience, in discussing O. 
W. R.’s query with a representa- 
tive of Printers’ INK, were one 
in the opinion that on the whole 


he tends to regard matters 
through blue glasses. 

“It is often true,” said one of 
these, “that sometimes an ‘Old 
Reliable,’ as he calls it, will carry 
more business than it is logically 
entitled to for a year or more 
after it has been on the toboggan. 
Nevertheless, you want to consid- 
er that its former years of pres- 
tige are still valuable, even after 
it begins to decline. Good will 
dies hard. 

“Suppose, for instance, the sec- 
ond or third paper in a certain 
town gets in some new blood and 
starts to move heaven and earth 
to boom circulation until it can 
show a lead of 6,000 over ‘Old 
Reliable.’ The representative will 
harp on that extra circulation and 
the new tone of the paper, but 
still, that old prestige clings and 
is of considerable value, even 
after the paper plainly shows a 
decline. 

“As for the local retailers’ opin- 


ion of a paper, it’s worth no more 
in affecting our choice than the 
opinion of the corner newsdealer. 
I have had actual cases where a 
newspaper representative has 
shown me a long list of retailers, 
together with the local distributor, 
for a certain concern, who have 
written to recommend this repre- 
sentative’s paper as the advertis- 
ing medium in their town. I have 
shown this list to the representa- 
tive of another paper in the same 
town, and he has gone out and 
come back later with the same 
identical list of retailers, and the 
jobber, too, recommending in turn 
his paper. 

“You might write to Greenhut 
and ask what is the best news- 
paper proposition in New York 
City and get an answer totally 
different from the one that Alt- 
man would give you. 

“Moreover, in some towns local 
merchants may have it ‘in’ for a 
certain paper, although it may be 
in most respects the best. I hap- 
pen to know that right now in a 
certain town the department 
stores are practically boycotting a 
certain paper, trying to force it to 
come to their rates. 

“And I’d also discount about 
75 per cent of the average sales- 
men’s opinions of a paper. Their 
ideas are usually based on per- 
sonal judgment, rather than the 
facts. 


THOUGHT ENTERS INTO CHOICE OF 
PAPERS 


“In our office we have what we 
call a standard list, so that when 
a client wants a hurry-up estimate 
for the approximate cost of ad- 
vertising in a list of cities, we can 
turn it out for him at once. That 


. doesn’t mean, however, that that 


list is recommended as final as it 
stands. It is later made over to 
fit the peculiar requirements of 
ie soenen and the article to be 
sold. 

“Then I have my own private 
file of information about the dif- 
ferent papers which I gather from 
various sources. For instance, I 
have the A. B. C. reports for cir- 
culation information. Then, the 
advertising put out by the pub- 
lications themselves, when suf- 
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Last Call! 


On May 4 we said that we had bought Railway Engineering 
& Maintenance of Way which would be moved to Chicago 
and continued under the name of RAILWAY MAINTEN- 
ANCE ENGINEER; that with it would be consolidated 
the monthly Maintenance of Way Section of the Railway 
Age Gazette. 
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As the forms for the first issue will close on May 22, those 
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that the RAILWAY MAINTENANCE ENGINEER is 


sure to show, should get in touch with us without delay. 
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ficiently informative to file, offers 
another source. And then there 
are the representatives of the va- 
rious papers, themselves, whose 
information, taken collectively and 
showing both sides, dovetails to- 
gether with the matter on circti- 
lations, etc., altogether forming a 


comprehensive basis for gauging | 


pretty accurately the situation in a 
town. 

“Moreover, since the establish- 
ment of the Agents’ Association, 
here in New York, I often get 
calls from one space-buyer or an- 
other, asking for information 
about the situation in a certain 
territory. And I feel free to ask 
for the same sort of advice when 
I want to. They’ll even tell the 
rates they’re getting for a cer- 
tain advertiser. I think that in 


the majority of agencies to-day 
most of these data are practically 
standardized. 

“There are, however, certain 
matters of this sort that I regard 
as my own private information. 
For example, we had a client who 


hated to be bothered about de- 
tails. When we’d made up his 
list some years ago, he preferred 
to have it stay that way, year in, 
year out, rather than be bothered 
by having to listen to reasons why 
we recommended a change here 
or there. All he would ask was 
whether he was getting his 
money’s worth in the papers in 
which he was running. If we 
said yes, then he’d say, ‘Let it go 
at that. Don’t bother me.” He 
didn’t care whether the papers he 
was in were falling behind, or 
whether some other paper was 
forging ahead and gaining on the 
older one, so long as he was get- 
ting his money’s worth, line for 
line. All he figured was if, on 
the whole, he was generally well 
advertised. Well, the representa- 
tives thought that we were re- 
sponsible for the situation, but we 
preferred to let it go at that. The 
real facts we regarded as our 
own information. 

“Again, an ‘Old Reliable,’ even 
if it shows a falling -off, may 
still be a better proposition for 
a certain article than the paper 
that shows evidence of big 
strides forward, and which 


has left ‘Old Reliable’ behind. 

“Then, again, I know exactly 
what every paper in every town 
looks like, so that when I make 
up a list I know just how the 
client’s advertising is going to 
show up in that paper, and the 
kind of advertising alongside of 
which his copy is going to run. 
If I am in doubt, I get copies 
of the papers and study them to 
satisfy myself as to the situation 
—editorially, and so on.” 

This space-buyer, incidentally, 
feels that O. W. R.’s information 
is open to doubt. If there are 
three papers in a city of 12,000 
inhabitants, then the town is 
journalistically overcrowded, in 
his estimation. If ten years ago 
‘Old Reliable’ was the unqualified 
leader in circulation, as well as 
in volume of foreign and local 
advertising, and fell below the 
others only five years ago, still 
having two-thirds of the others’ 
general circulation—once more 
there is the unquestionable value 
of the old prestige adhering to 
it, according to him. 

Another man said that O. W. R. 
overstates the case so far as agen- 
cies go in general, and that he 
probably bases his sweeping criti- 
cisms on some local and personal 
experience. 


SPACE-BUYER CAN’T REMAIN IN IG- 
NORANCE 


“The special representatives and 
the newspapers’ own advertising 
wouldn’t let a space-buyer re- 
main ignorant of conditions, even 
if he were. inclined to keep 
out of touch with developments. 
When word gets around that 
you're making up a list for such- 
and-such an account in this terri- 
tory, you’re pretty liable to be kept 
informed on all phases of the sit- 
uation in that territory. . 

“There are a great many towns 
where the status quo continues for 
years without a change. Where 
a change does occur, however, 
either the representative of a 
newspaper that starts to climb is 
pretty quick on the job, or the pa- 
per’s own advertising gives some 
inkling of -changed conditions. 
Therefore, whenever I have rea- 
son to suspect that there is 
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something of the sort going on 
in a certain town, I get all the 
papers from that locality and take 
them home to study, to satisfy 
myself on how things stand. And 
I believe this is true of the aver- 
age agency space-buyer. 

“It takes some careful balan- 
cing of the situaticn to get at the 
truth of the matter. For example, 
perhaps one paper may be carry- 
ing the bulk of the local adver- 
tising, while another will carry 
the majority of the foreign adver- 
tising. That may be because the 
latter paper has a good foreign 
representative, whereas the former 
publisher may figure that, as he’s 
doing a good business, what’s the 
use of going to the expense of 
cultivating outside business. It’s 
up to the space man to figure 
out the situation for himself. 

“Then, again,/some papers are 
more logical mediums, for certain 
products than others, and an ‘Old 
Reliable,’ though falling off, may 
still be the best buy, just as it was 
in the days of its prime. 


LOCAL OPINION FREQUENTLY BIASED 


“As for the matter of dealers 
recommending a paper, I attach 
absolutely no importance to such 
testimonials. I remember . once 
a large musical instrument house, 
before starting a campaign, as a 
sort of preliminary dealer an- 
nouncement, asked their dealers 
in the various towns to recom- 
mend the paper that they consid- 
ered the best advertising medium. 
Some of these recommendations 
were ridiculous, to anyone with 
- even the most casual acquaintance 
with the subject. 

“And when a salesman reports 
on papers in his territory, he is 
either prejudiced in favor of the 
paper he reads, or when he at- 
tempts a real investigation, is 
more liable to be impressed by 
the personality of the paper’s rep- 
resentative than he is able to get 

at the real key to the situation.” 

Says another agency man: 

“I really think that O. W. R. 
gives a wrong impression of gen- 
eral conditions. I know person- 
ally the space-buyers in the lead- 
ing advertising organizations in 
America and there is not one, I am 


sure, who is unable from memory 
to talk about changed conditions 
in every city in the United States 
where daily newspapers are pub- 
lished. There are only 2,500 daily 
newspapers, and it is not difficult 
for a space-buyer to know all that 
your correspondent says that he 
should know. 

“On the other hand, I can see 
many reasons for your corre- 
spondent getting the impression 
that he has. There are so many 
times when a space-buyer’s judg- 
ment is overruled that it is not 
surprising that his actions are ap- 
parently open to question. 

“Advertisers sometimes insist 
on taking the judgment of their 
own salesmen against the space- 
buyer of the agencies. One of 
the best business men I know told 
me once that he would rather hold 
his man in the field accountable 
for results than have him feel he 
would not be supported in his 
judgment on such matters. 

“I did not agree with this man 
and protested, but he frankly ad- 
mitted that if the paper preferred 
by his own men was only half as 
good for the morey, he would 
rather follow his own policy. 

“There are other cases where 
the recommendation of a dealer 
is followed against the judgment 
of the space-buyer. I know of 
many cases where the local dealer 
spends his own dollars in the best 
paper, but curries favor with the 
weaker publication by proving to 
him that on the dealer’s recom- 
mendation this publisher got a 
piece of foreign business.” 


Baby Footwear Advertised 


A new patented non- ‘slip baby shoe, 


called “Little Chick,” is being adver- 
tised by the “Little Chick Shoe Com- 
pany,” Chicago. The advertisement is 
illustrated with cuts of the various 
styles of baby shoes, each shoe being 
numbered and the style described below. 
Price and sizes-are given and a cata- 
logue is offered free. 


E. H. Davis, Manager of 


“Phonograph” 

Edward H. Davis, president of the 
newly organized Phonograph Publica- 
tions’ Company, New York, is business 
manager of the Phonograph, which the 
company publishes. J. Lawrence Fried- 
mann, a practicing attorney of New 
York, is secretary. 





Keeping Dividends Up by Putting 
Advertising on the Pay-roll 


What the Twin City Rapid Transit Company, of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, Is Doing to Make Its Advertising Produce Results 


By T. D. MacGregor 


A SK any banker or investment 
+4 dealer for a list of the best 
half-dozen electric railroad prop- 
erties in the United States, and 
the Twin City Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, is sure to be included in his 
reply. 

‘The net income of the company 
for: 1915 was $1,712,274.63, on a 
capitalization of $25,000,000, and 
this is not so bad as public serv- 
ice securities go. 

Now this is merely by way of 
introduction to the proposition I 
wish to demonstrate, 
and that is that an in- 
telligent and consist- 
ent policy of advertis- 


ing on the part of this 
corporation for ten 
years has been an im- 
portant factor in its 
present success, “Ma- 
king the public your 


friend” emphatically 
has paid in this case. 

A study of the pub- 
licity of this traction 
company is particu- 
larly interesting be- 
cause its influence is 
so pervasive and far- 
reaching. Its purpose 
is thus stated by A. W. 
Warnock, General Passenger 
Agent of the Twin City Lines: 
“Our advertising is largely for the 
purpose of getting into close touch 
with our patrons, not primarily to 
sell them our service.” 


A CORPORATION THAT IS LIKED 


That this advertising, coupled 
with the training of employees in 
courtesy and efficiency, has been 
successful in its purpose is proved 
not only by the success of the 
company, but also by its popular- 
ity with the press and public of 
its territory. Everybody has a 


good. word for the street railway | 


company, and jitney competition, 
that bete noir of the investor in 
traction securities, “died abornin’ ” 
in St. Paul, and has made little 
headway in Minneapolis. 
Employees are well paid and 
satisfied. Their welfare is looked 
after scrupulously, and labor trou- 
ble of any kind is an unheard of 
thing with the Twin City Lines. 
Mr. Warnock, the man behind 
the good-will publicity of the com- 
pany, gives this brief account of 
how his department was inaugu- 


rated: 

“The Twin City 
Lines operate 440 
miles of railroad in 
the cities of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Still- 
water, and nearby 
places; employ 4,000 
persons, and carry 
700,000 passengers 
daily, which is ap- 
proximately the entire 
population of the ter- 
ritory that is served 
by it. 

“Up to 1905, like 
practically every 
other street railway, 


“HI, JINKS,” THE TRADE-CHAR- our COMpany was 
ACTER OF A STREET RAILWAY 


only a spasmodic ad- 
vertiser, At that time 
it began to branch out, extending 
its lines to suburban places and to 
develop traffic to Lake Minnetonka 
and the other attractive bodies of 
water that abound in the vicinity 
of the Twin Cities: The company 
also began operating its own fleet 
of fast steamboats on Lake Min- 
netonka. This expansion of busi- 
ness made necessary a General 
Passenger Agent, which office was 
created by the late President C. G. 
Goodrich in January, 1906.” 

Mr. Warnock’s experience had 
been along railroad and newspa- 
per lines, having been several 
years in charge of the publicity of 
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one of the Chicago-Twin City 
steam roads, and later having or- 
ganized a large number of popu- 
lar excurions to places all over the 
United States in co-operation with 
a Minneapolis newspaper. His first 
step upon assuming his new office 
in 1906 was to take up all the free 
transportation that had been is- 
sued to the newspapers, and there- 
after all of the company’s adver- 
tising in the newspapers was on a 
Strictly cash basis, and everybody 
was better satisfied. 

The next step was to get out a 
folder exploiting primarily the 
Twin Cities and their attractive 
surroundings, and, secondarily or 
indirectly, advertising the Twin 
City Lines, This folder has been 
an annual feature ever since, and 
is issued in improved form every 


sorry. 
damaged property. 
charge, before running into danger and remember “a Street Car can't dod 


‘ slat. »- © dist bae Cs 
j 

"|A Dangerous 
seconds’ wait will open a safe way for you to pass, 


Mr. Automobile Driver, 1t 1s better to be safe than 
Is it not far better to be careful than to be a cripple? 


No amount of regret or sorrow will restore life and limb or replace 
Think of the safety of Yoursell, your passengers and the propertyim your |] the dangerous position of the man in the above piciure. 
ie 


e Street 
THE ST PAUL CITY RAILWAY COMPANY 





to be found in hotel time-table 
racks everywhere in the Twin 
Cities, and it is on all Duluth and 
Buffalo passenger boats on the 
Great Lakes, as well as on boats 
plying the Mississippi River to St 
Paul. It is used in many schools 
as a text-book of Twin City 
geography. Local people send it 
away to their friends, and requests 
for it have been received from all 
parts of the world. 

This is a typical illustration of 
the broad way in which the Twin 
City Lines conduct their publicity. 
Before going into further details, 
it is interesting to consider for a 
moment the spirit back of this 
company’s relations with its em- 
ployees and its treatment of the 
public. \ 

No article of this kind would be 
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Never take a dangefous chance when a little thought and a few 


If you give SAFETY one thought you will never place yourself in 


MINNEAPOLS6 STREET RAILWAY COMPANY 








year. The 1915 folder was a four- 
color booklet of 64 pages, illus- 
trated with maps and half-tones. 
The 1916 edition, now on the 
press, is to be even handsomer. 
This folder is advertised in the 
daily newspapers of the Twin 
Cities and throughout the State of 
Minnesota and elsewhere. It is 
mailed upon receipt of six cents 
in.stamps, although it costs double 
that. On the average, seventy-five 
letters requesting a copy are re- 
ceived daily from all over the 
country. The steam railroads, with 
main offices in the Twin Cities, 
distribute it over the counters of 
their city ticket offices in all their 
offices throughout America. It is 





EDUCATIONAL COPY IN NEWSPAPERS 


complete without the statement 
that the old-time policy of “The 
public be d——d” is a thing of the 
past. So I hereby make that state- 
ment. As far as the Twin City 
Lines are concerned, that policy 
never did exist. -In a two-page 
advertisement published in “The 
Bellman” last Christmas, the com- 
pany sought the public’s co-opera- 
tion and consideration in-this sug- 
gestive way: 

It is the intention of the Twin City 
Lines to serve the communities they 
reach in the best possible way by fur- 
nishing first-class dependable electric-car 
service at all times; smooth tracks, clean, 


comfortable, well-lighted, ventilated and 
heated cars, manned by civil-spoken, 


(Continued on page 57 
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WE ARE. 


After more than six hundred and thirty 


years of service by those here named, we 


are what we are: Rd Be Bad 





TWENTY YEARS OR MORE 


. George Batten President March 15, 
° Margaret F. Hopkins Private Secretary March 15, 
. William H. Johns Vice-President May 15, 
. Marcus Manus Manager Checking Dept. March 28, 
. William D. Law Manager Typography December 23, 
. Harry A. Holloway Manager Accounting Dept. January 7, 
. J. Van Liew Wyckoff Treasurer October 21, 
. Frank M. Lawrence Secretary April 13, 
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TEN TO TWENTY YEARS 


. Starling H. Busser Director December 4, 
. Edith L. Powell Private Secretary September 30, 
. Frank H. Little Second Vice-President October 12, 
. Joseph Z. Batten Director July 5, 
. Andrew Radtke Printing Department December 2, 
. Martha A. Nugent Research Department February 13, 
. Mrs. Theodora Lutzer Attendant January 25, 
% John Rudolph Accounting Department - February 27. 
. Annah M. Lane Stenographer March 25, 
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FIVE TO TEN YEARS 


6 Elizabeth Lutzer 


. Merrick R. Baldwin 
. J. A. Connell 
. George R. Ewan 


. William J. Boardman 


. F. W.Sorirept 

. Madeline 

. Meta Boer 2, Fs? Va 

. Thomas E Booth ff 

. Charles B. Cyrdrie! 

. F. R. Feland \ \\ \ 
\ 


. Anna G. Reynolds 

. Marguerite Rouleau 
. J. McCulloch Sturgis 
. Charles H. Gage 

. M. Elizabeth Hatch 
. Anna Jensen 

. Andrew McDonald 

. J. H. Woodruff 


Checking Department 
Representative 
Printing Department 


Representative 


Director (Mgr. Boston Office) 


Typist 


Private-Secretary (Boston) 
Renrpocipiv (Boston) 
Estigigtirigy Department 

“ee a 


July 2. 
April 8, 
February 3, 
February 8. 
June 15, 
August 30, 
August 30, 
October 12. 
February 22. 
March 22, 
March 22. 
April 12, 
August 16, 
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. Constance Robérti } 


Miles S. Whitne 
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. H.C. Brivfy AV ‘ 
. Margaret (} gKeon\, \ 
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. George : 
. William Coase 


‘Melly Soa Salant? 


. Emilio 
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. Baxter Catezgo 

. Frank J. Meboney 
. Charles C. lung 

. C. C. Lefingwell 
. George DeLorme 
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THREE TO FIVE YEARS 


. Francis De Witt 
. Howard W. Dickinson 
. Charles J. Babcock 


Edward Moehring 
J. U. Diggelmann 
George N. Merritt 
M. J. Shea 

F. E. Preye 

Alma de Pendall 
Blanche Flint 

Anna C. Manning 
I. B. Hazleton 

C. Haldane Johnson 


Service Department 
R ive (Bost ) 


? 





Representative 
Printing Department ~* 
Printing Department 
Service Department 
Printing Department 
Printing Department 

Stenographer 
Checking Department 
Forwarding Department 
Art Department 


Asst. to Representatives 


February 9. 
March 14, 
March 28, 

April 6, 

May 1, 

May 5, 

May 8, 

June 16, 
July 18, 
July 27. 
eptember 12, 
October 6, 

October 17, 
January 1, 


January 22, 


May 1, 
September 18, 1911 
November 1, 1911 
December 11, 1911 
January 2, 1912 
March 1, 1912 
March 11, 1912 
March 11, 1912 
May 6, 1912 
May 6, 1912 
May 28, 1912 
September.1, 1912 
September 16, 1912 
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. Daisy Huntington 

. Edward B. Winslow 
. Wiliam E. Randall 
. Laura T. Moreland 
. William Werner 

. Julia C. Foy 


. Rosa mond Slater 


LESS 


. Howard E. Slade 
. H. K. Maples 

. Walter Stocklin 

. Charles R. Cooke 
. Wilh 


. Herbert 

. James Sim 
. Harry W 

. Marcella V. 
. Helen M. 


. Frances 

- John 

. Robert R. 
J 

. Amy 

. Sara H. T 
. Grace M. 
. Hannah 


. Ferdinand S. Schenck 
. Lillian H. Dinkleman 
. K. E. Termohlen 

. E. C. Conover 

. John B. Norman 

. Jean L. Murray 

. Clarence Stoll 

. John V. Schineller 

. Helyn Morrison 

. Elmer Ackerson 

. Ignatius Sahula 

. T. C. Odencrantz 

. A. P. Ascherl 

. Thomas O'Donnell 

. John W. Blake 


Forwarding Department 


Mgr. Commercial Lit. Dept. 
Manager Forwarding Dept. 
Office Manager (Boston) 


Printing Department 


Correspondence Filing 


Printing Department 


YEARS 


Department 


Department 


A YEAR 


Service Department 
Checking Department 
Art Department 
Representative (Chicago) 
Asst. to Representatives 
Stenographer (Boston) 
Mailing Department 
Estimating Department 
Stenographer 
Mailing Department 
Messenger (Chicago) 
Research Department 
Art Department 
Production Department | 
Service Department 


October 1, 
October 1, 
October 20, 
March 1, 
March 6, 
April 2. 
May 1, 


June 13, 
September 1, 
October 12, 
November 21. 
ber 8, 

ber 15, 

ber 20, 
January 21, 
March 5, 
April 17, 
May 13, 
July 27, 
August 1, 
August 4, 
ovember 9, 
ovember 23, 
24, 

ber 7, 
January 18, 
March 15, 
April 12, 


May 19. 

May 26, 

July 1. 
August 1, 
August 13, 
August 16, 
September 8. 
September 8, 
September 9, 
September 20, 
September 29, 
October 25. 
November 15, 
November 17, 


1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 


November 22, 1915: 








106. Alfred W. Breuninger Service Department November 29, 1915 


107. Theodore Schumacher Engraving Department December 6, 1915 
108. Ruth E. Chew Service Department December 28, 1915 
109. L. W. Batten, Jr. Service Department January 1, 1916 
110. Edward H. Pearson Service Department February 2, 1916 
111. William Grafenecker Messenger February 4, 1916 
112. Thomas DS Fox Commercial Literature Dept. February 7, 1916 
113. May T. Groschen Estimating Department February 7. 1916 
114. Albert L. Hamilton Schipper February 7, 1916 
115. Carl Bach edgenger February 9, 1916 





116. Arthur Brown o~™ 
117. John F. Slavik 
118. Chas. H. McDougall 


February 10, 1916 
February 21, 1916 
February 28, 1916 


enger 














119. Stephen Wyack nt February 29, 1916 
120. Harold W agrdt Produotion-Department arch 3, 1916 
121. Thomas P. Bust March 6, 1916 





/ f March 16, 1916 

f . March 20, 1916 
/ March 20, 1916 
April 10, 1916 
April 10. 1916 





122. Leoma B. Br 

123. Edmond D.$i 
124. Gertrude E. 
125. John L. Boyd 
126. Elsie C. Swain \ 
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NOTE—William J. Boar gf Jyine 15, 1896, to Jan. 12, 1901 
M. Elizalleth Hat 7. to Sept. 19, 1903 






\ 7 this nial yon strong enough to serve still 
€ have others and We h 


Ss all try to serve them well. 


You may find a business welcome from this organization of 


George Batten Company 
Advertising 
381 Fourth Ave.. New York City 


ia te} eh et et 
Chicago - - New Continental and Commercial Bank Building 
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courteous, considerate employees who 
shall be watchful of the peaqenger® 
safety and comfort first, last and all the 
time. 

We welcome constructive criticism 
with an open mind and endeavor to 
remedy defects in our service whenever 
they are brought to our attention. We 
do not wish to impose any arbitrary or 
unjust regulations upon our patrons, but, 
on the other hand, we hope they will 
recognize that it is necessary to adopt 
some rigid rules, but this is always with 
the idea of being reasonable and just to 
both the company and its passengers. 

Our conductors deal with more per- 
sons every day than.the average man 
encounters in many weeks. In all 
weathers and at all hours, they meet 
every fashion of folk, the well and the 
sick, the pleasant and disagreeable, the 
worst and the best. Do they fail some- 
times? Very hem They are only 
men after all, with their own indi- 
vidual characters. ' But when they do 
fail, they have broken the rule, the rea- 
sonable rule for which we stand. If a 
man is unfit, sooner or later he is dis- 
missed from our employ. We keep only 
the best of them in our service and we 
want all of them to be efficient in their 
duties as well as civil and courteous in 
their manners. 

In the same way that the manager of a 
large store or hotel does not know how 
his employees are treating customers or 
guests unless the employees are reported, 
so it is with us, although the store or 
hotel manager has the great advantage 
over us in usually having all his em- 
ployees beneath one roof and under his 
own observation. 

When it is considered that we canrry 
an average of nearly seven hundred 
thousand passengers every day in the 
hed (a number equivalent to the popu- 
ation of es St. Paul, Still- 
water, and the suburbs of these cities), 
each passenger representing a separate 
business transaction, and that we operate 
approximately one thousand cars over 
four hundred and forty miles of track, 
each car in charge of two men, and far 
away from close supervision, would it 
not be surprising if all those men were 
conducting themselves exactly as we ex- 
pect them to, and waiting on each of 
those seven hundred thousand customers 
as they should be waited upon, and as 
we desire that they should be served? 

We prize very highly the good. will 
of the people of the Twin Cities, as it 
is constantly being shown us, and we 
wish to assure them, in return, that we 
will strive harder than ever during the 
year to come to merit their friendliness 
and confidence. 


The company issues a 20-page 
booklet entitled “How to Treat 
the Public.” A copy of this is 
placed in the hands of ever 
motorman and conductor. It is 
accompanied by a personal mes- 
sage from President Horace 
Lowry, to the effect that “All 
trainmen of the Twin City Lines 
are required to know and follow, 
thoroughly and efficiently, these 
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rules so that we may give the pub- 
lic the best possible service.” 


HOW TO TREAT THE PUBLIC 


One of the striking paragraphs 
in this booklet follows: 

“If every conductor and motor- 
man will treat every passenger in 
the same way that he would like 
to have his mother, wife, daughter 
or sister treated under similar cir- 
cumstances by some other train- 
man, we are sure the resulting 
good service will cause all our 
passengers to feel kindly toward 
us. Treat every passenger with 
whom you come into contact ex- 
actly as you would like to be 
treated if you were the passenger.” 

Some of the sub-heads in the 
booklet will indicate its scope: 

“Always Use Common Sense,” 
“Courtesy to Passengers,” “Al- 
ways Call Names of Street,” “Be 
Sure to Stop for Passengers,” 
“Run Your Car Carefully,” “Stop 
Promptly on Signal,” “Personal 
Appearance,” “Do Not Call or Re- 
sent Names,” “Answer Questions 
Promptly,” “Finally — Never Get 
Angry.” : 

Besides giving each man this 
booklet of simple rules on how to 
treat the public decently, Mr. War- 
nock gives monthly talks of the 
same order to the men at their 
clubrooms. The result is that, al- 
though there are rush hours and 
dividend-paying straphangers in 
the Twin Cities just the same as 
elsewhere, and as there always 
will be, there is noticeably less 
friction between the public and 
the railway people than is the case 
in many other cities. 

Be that as it may, it is undoubt- 
edly true that the enlightened 
policy pursued by the company, 
both toward the public and tow- 
ard its men, is largely responsi- 
ble for the happy state of affairs 
to which reference is made. 

At the foot of every advertise- 
ment of the company’s service ap- 
pearing in the cars or in the news- 
papers this line is used: | 

“Complaints and suggestions al- 
ways receive prompt and courteous 
attention.” 

Every complaint received by let- 
ter, telephone or personal call is 
handled in Mr. Warnock’s office, 
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and, says the General Passenger 
Agent, “We go on the theory that 
the passenger is always right.” 

Whenever a change in the rout- 
ing or other new feature of the 
operating service is about to be 
put into effect that fact is adver- 
tised by cards in the car windows 
and in the daily newspapers. 

A very unusual practice is that 
of publishing a display advertise- 
ment in the newspapers occasion- 
ally explaining why 
cars were delayed be- 


the curtains at the front of the 
— that accidents are preventa- 

e. 

Among these printed admoni- 
tions, changed monthly, are these: 

“Better Be Safe Than Sorry,” 
“Please Help Us in Our Efforts 
to Prevent Accidents,” “Practice 
Safety Yourself, Others Will Fol- 
low You,” “Look for a Car Be- 
hind Before Turning on to the 
Track,” “When Leaving This Car 





yond a period of ten 
minutes. Here is the 
copy of a recent four- 
inch, _single-column 
ad of that nature: 


STREET CAR DELAYS 
ON WEDNESDAY, 
MARCH 15 
A fire at Grand Avenue 
and Grotto Street held 
the Grand Avenue Line 


¥¥ the 


Some Suggestions 
For the Street Car Riding Public 
Of the Twin Cities 


DESIRE to give the Twin Cities the best possible 
ion of patrons. In the interest of good service generally, the following sugges- 
and acceptable, are ses 2 a 


_ 





27 minutes from 11:20 





P. M. 
ON THURSDAY, 
MARCH 16 
A vehicle on the track 
at Broadway and Fifth 
Street held the Mississippi 
& Cherokee Heights Line 








15 minutes from 8:43 
A. M. 














Complaints and Sugges- 
tions Always Receive 


am” ourteous 
ttention. 


A. W. Warnock, 
General Passenger Agent, 


. Paul, 
Telephone, Cedar 2616 


PREVENTING ACCIDENTS 
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Perhaps the most 








continuous and most 








far-reaching advertis- 


AW, Wereach, Gomera) Pomengw Agent, Twi City Line, S Peal Talmphone—Codnr 2816. 








ing done by the Twin 
City Lines is the cam- 
paign to get the co- 
operation of the pub- 
lic in preventing car accidents. 

In addition to the large illus- 
trated newspaper advertisements 
(samples of which are reproduced 
on page 52—both occupying large 
space in their original form) 
depicting the various kinds of 
street-car accidents that may hap- 
pen, and making suggestions as 
to how they can be avoided, the 
company keeps reminding the pub- 
lic continually, by means of car- 
window placards and legends on 


A FULL-PAGE NEWSPAPER AD TO HELP IN REDUCING 


ACCIDENTS 


Look to the Right. Before Cross- 
ing Street,” “Street-cars, Autos, 
and Other Vehicles Are Public 
Necessities, So Is Safety,” “You 
Cannot Think of Safety Without 
Making Yourself and Others 
Safer,” “Tell the Children the 
Story of Safety First,” “Your 
Help Will Reduce Accidents More 
Than Half, We Will Do Our 
Part,” “We Are Trying to Pre- 
vent Accidents and Ask Your 
Help,” “Don’t Stand Too Close to 
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Prosperity 


This is an era of manufacturing 
problems, but times are good and 
money plentiful for the alert 
advertiser in McCall’s Magazine. 


The commercial importance of the 
great buying power of our subscribers 
is increased many fold by the McCall 
Editorial Helpfulness. 


The result is a selling influence of 
unusual value to our advertisers. 


THE MCCALL COMPANY 


Advert 


ising Manager. 
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Track When Car Is Coming,” 
“During 1916 We Will Try Hard- 
er Than Ever to Avoid Accidents 
and Ask Your Help.” 

The company distributed a great 
many thousand blotters in the 
schools of the city. These were 
illustrated to show the children 
how to avoid street-car accidents, 
Since this effort was started some 
_ time ago, there hasn’t been a 

single accident in which a school 
child was involved. 

This special “Safety first” ad- 
vertising has been conducted for 
over three years and results are 
noticeable. Of course, all of the 
company’s cars are provided with 
plattiorm gates, side mirrors for 
motormen, air brakes, and other 
safety devices, and the motormen 
are well selected and trained, but 
so many accidents are the result 
of the carelessness of pedestrians, 
passengers, children, and drivers 
of vehicles, that there is a wide 
field for advertising as a preven- 
tive measure. 


REAL, IF INDIRECT BENEFITS 


And, of course, the results of 
this kind of advertising are re- 
flected in net earnings because 
such a campaign tends to lesson 
personal injury claims and litiga- 
tion. Right here, too, can be 
traced another indirect but tangi- 
ble effect of the company’s adver- 
tising and considerate ‘treatment 
of the public. It is a fact that 
sometimes juries in personal in- 
jury cases have an uncanny way 
of returning a verdict against the 
defendant corporation almost “on 
general principles,” it would seem. 
But not often does that appear to 
be true in such a case against this 
particular corporation which says 
to its employees, “We feel con- 
fident that you will all join in the 
effort to be watchful and consid- 
erate of the safety and comfort 
of our passengers.” 

But the Twin City Lines also do 
a great deal of advertising to get 
actual passenger business, espe- 
cially in the summertime when 
there are so many attractive lakes 
and parks to be reached by trol- 
ley. It’s a long, long way from 
Minnesota to “The Road of An- 
thracite,” but “Phcebe Snow” evi- 


dently inspired the artist and muse 
of Mr. Warnock’s office to create 
“Hi Jinks, the Trolley Person”’— 
a jolly and wholesome-looking 
character who, despite the fact 
that he seems to be in his sixties, 
is apparently free from hardening 
of the arteries or any other signs 
of approaching senility. He ap- 
pears in car-cards and newspaper 
ads, and here are samples of the 
limpid jingles that accompany him: 
Hi_Jinks—The Trolley Person— 
Desired a trip afloat; 
He trolleyed out to "Tonka 
And took a yellow boat. 
Says Hi: “This Lake-ride habit, 
t’s restful, healthy, cheap; 
For five full hours you're riding, 
O’er waters blue and deep.” 


Hi Jinks—The Trolley Person— 
Rode to Stillwater Town; 
To see the new State Prison, 
Of nation-wide renown. 
aor Hi: “I can’t describe it, 
The buildings are so fine; 
Let me advise you also, 
To take this trip of mine.” 
Hi_Jinks—The Picnic Person— 
Broke up the Grouch Club quite; 
He took them all to ’Tonka 
Upon a Summer night. 
ba rode the roller coaster, 
They had an all ’round lark, 
And each one came home smiling 
From “Great” Big Island Park. 


* ADVERTISING A PRISON 


The second stanza referring to 
the Minnesota State Prison at 
Stillwater calls attention to the in- 
teresting fact that probably no- 
where else in the country are peo- 
ple being urged to go to prison. 
The point is this, the State of 
Minnesota recently completed a 
model prison at Stillwater. It cost 
$2,225,000. With the approval of 
the State Board of Control, the 
Twin City Lines exploit the prison 
for the public’s benefit. The 
result is that there has been a 
steady increase in the passenger 
traffic on the line from St. Paul 
to Stillwater,. and the model 
prison on the St. Croix River 
is being visited by many per- 
sons who probably never would 
go there otherwise, notwithstand- 
ing the convenient appointments 
of the institution. And they al- 
ways leave with an added respect 
for the State of Minnesota after 
visiting what is said to be the 
finest prison in the world and the 
only advertised one. 
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Bank Gains Strong Ally by Broad 
Advertising Policy 


Advises Readers to Insure Lives, and Gets Wholesale Good Will of 
Insurance Men 


BANK advertising which urged 
readers to buy life insurance 
was the unusual angle of a recent 
campaign of the St. Louis Union 
Bank. To get the active good will 
of a large and influential class of 
business men was the primary 
purpose of the advertising and 
with it was the allied purpose of 
increasing public confidence in the 
institution. 

Until the facts are considered, 
savings banks and life-insurance 
companies seem to be competitive 
in that they both encourage saving 
for the benefit of family and the 


quite naturally increased public 
confidence in the bank. 


BUILT GOOD WILL 


The series of sixteen advertise- 
ments, occupying three-inch space 
across two columns, began to ap- 
pear in St. Louis papers February 
15. Earlier in the month the in- 
surance men were told in a form 
letter of the forthcoming cam- 
paign. The purpose of the adver- 
tising was frankly stated to assist 
in selling insurance, because the 
good will of the life-insurance 
men as a class would be of un- 
doubted benefit to the 
bank, and it was certain 





cause of the difficulty o 
year’s premium. 
The solution is easy. Use your Savings Account. 


premiums. 


your purchase of a Life Insurance Policy. 
HIM TELL YOU WHAT HE KNO' 





Save—To Purchase Life Insurance 
Only the Life Insurance Men know how many 
earners put off tn | 


Life Insurance be- 
paying the first full 


Regu- 

deposits of a small proportion of your income soon equal 
the necessary amount. A plan of this sort also insures 
the prompt settlement of the second and subsequent 


You can open a Savings Account at this bank with any 
sum from $1 up, which will be the initial step toward 


THE LIFE INSURANCE MAN IS WORKING td You 


St. Louis Union Bank, Fourth ‘and Locust | 


that if the bank helped to 
increase their business 
they would reciprocate to 
its advantage. 

This was the way it 
worked out. “Reciprocal 
business is good business 
always,” wrote one man. 
“At a conference of our 
men a few days ago our 
obligation to you was dis- 
cussed in a very practical 
manner.” 








ONE SPECIMEN OF A SERIES OF SIXTEEN NEWSPAPER 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


protection of old age. The offi- 
cers and directors of the St. Louis 
Union Bank saw, however, that 
there existed a broad basis for 
cO-operation between these agen- 
cies for thrift, in that the savings- 
bank depositor is a good prospect 
for life insurance and the policy- 
holder has already learned the 
lesson of thrift and has had some 
experience in the practice of con- 
structive economy. 

To the public, however, the 
bank, in its advertising, seemed 
to be taking the broad attitude 
of advising and endorsing a prin- 
ciple that is the best thing for 
the man in the street, with only an 
indefinite expectation of future 
profit for itself. Such an attitude 
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How indirect was the 
bank’s endeavor to secure 
immediate profit is indi- 
cated by the reproduction of one 
of the advertisements herewith. 
Another one of the series read as 
follows: 

DO YOU KNOW HOW MUCH 
LIFE INSURANCE YOU OUGHT 
TO CARRY? 

Any good Life Insurance man will 
help you decide this question in the 
light of your own position and cir- 
cumstances. His assistance is con- 

scientious and confidential. 

Ask his advice. You will probably 

find you are not carrying — 

Then he will explain our plan 

means of which you can spread the 

cost of your apenas over 
the entire or 
ST. LOUIS UNION BANK 
FourtH anp Locust 


The plan of saving in small, 
regular instalments to buy insur- 
ance or carry what was already 
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Amillion pages 
Sf advertising 


What they will cost 
you in Cosmopolitan 


NORMAL VALUE 


$1930.50 RATE TO NEW 
ADVERTISERS 


$1750: 
RATE TO OLD 
ADVERTISERS 
[ 





If you are not yet an “old advertiser,” 
you still have a chance to qualify in the 
August issue. 


But that’s your only chance! After 
August you will be glad you have that 
$1,000.00 page rate in the new big 
Cosmopolitan for 5 full months. © ° 


A thousand dollars a big page for a mil- 
lion of the best magazine circulation 
obtainable! 
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An Excellent 
Advertising Medium 


O MATTER whether you desire to place 
N your message before the millions or be- 
fore the selected list—no matter in what 
territory you wish to concentrate or whether 
you are going to the dealer or to the con- 
sumer, your advertising matter will command 
attention and create a favorable impression 
when artistically printed on‘ 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 


ENAMEL 


The very purity of its whiteness insures strength of 
contrast between the paper and.the ink; its smooth, 
alabaster surface reproduces the minutest delicate 
details of the finest half-tone engraving with fidelity 
that is almost photographic. 


White Mountain Enamel is one of the limited 
number of moderate priced book papers that will not 
pick or offset when running through the press. It is 
well adapted for close registry of color cuts. 


All standard sizes and weights 
“Paragrafs’ for May, our little magazine 


about paper for advertising 
purposes; will be sent regularly to your ad- 
dress on request. Write today. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Birmingham Detroit Atlanta 
BAY STATE PAPER CO. DIVISION SMITH-DIXON DIVISION 
BOSTON BALTIMORE 


New York Office—Fifth Avenue Building 
Chicago Office—Peoples’ Gas Building 
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bought is suggested without any 
indication that the St. Louis 
Union Bank is the place where 
such a plan should be put into 
practice, neither was it implied 
that the plan will not work un- 
less put into practice through the 
office of the St. Louis Union 
Bank. The insurance men are 
not urged to turn accounts in its 
direction, or to recommend the 
bank, 

Immediate profit was not looked 
for as a result of the advertising, 
but in the two months of the 
campaign the bank’s savings de- 
partment showed an increase of 
$304,000, or more than 3 per cent, 
while individual checking ac- 
counts increased a million dol- 
lars, or more than 4 per cent. 

“No small part of these unusual 
increases may be credited to the 
newly created confidence and good 
will of the public toward the in- 
stitution,” said Griffin McCarthy, 
manager of the bank’s publicity 
department. 

Interest in the plan has spread 
beyond St. Louis. The Union 
Bank is willing to give any re- 
putable financial institution or as- 
sociation of life-insurance men 
permission to use the advertise- 
ments and general~ plan without 
charge, and more than 3,000 sets 
of proofs have been sent out in 
answer to inquiries. This added 
evidence of disinterested gener- 
osity is getting the good will, it 
is claimed, of national insurance 
companies. ; 

Banks in Richmond, Cincinnati, 
St. Paul, Columbus and Los An- 
geles have either commenced to 
run the advertisements or con- 
template doing so. The Security 
Savings Bank of Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., inaugurated the campaign by 
entertaining at a banquet every 
insurance man of the city and sur- 
rounding country. 


Photographing Piece Parts for 
Catalogues 


(From “Delco Doings”) 


“Whoa! No, move ’em just a little 
this way. There, that'll do,” sounded 
a voice from somewhere up near the 
ceiling of our picture gallery the other 
day. Since folks have taken to flittin’ 
around in the air, we weren’t much sur- 
prised at hearing a voice coming from 


above, but were pretty much shaken up 
at our narrow escape from gettin’ shot. 

“Have a care up there that you don’t 
fall off that step ladder down here on 
my head,” said a second voice from \ 
the region near our feet, and looking 
down we saw another fellow playing 
chess or something with a lot of objects 
spread out over .a big white covered 
board. : 

After getting naturalized to the un- 
canny scene, it slowly dawned upon us 
that what he had mistaken for an aerial 
rapid fire destroyer was nothing but a 
big common camera mounted, lens down, 
on a sliding panel, the frame of which 
was fastened to the ceiling. So noting 
the unwarlike appearance of the range 
finder above, and the business-like air 
of the target setter below, we begin to 
feel more at home and started in to ask 
questions. 

If you have ever looked through some 
concern’s Piece Part Catalogue, and 
most of us have, you have no doubt 
wondered how some of the large plates 
showing dozens of working parts were 
made. Quite naturally you thought that 
they were mounted on an upright back- 
ground, but — no supporting hooks 
or pins you couldn’t quite figure out 
how some of the heavier pieces had 
been held in place. 

Feeling that there were lots of other 
things you didn’t understand, you turned 
over to the next page and soon forgot 
your previous interest. 

Now the facts are, you weren’t alto- 
gether weiee in thinking that such pic- 
tures are taken in an upright position. 
However, photographers long ago found 
out that it was easier and much less ex- 
pensive to spread the objects to be photo- 
grapher out on a floor background, and 
temporarily haul the camera aloft. 
Otherwise, all supporting pins and hooks 
must be painted out on the original pic- 
ture before the reproductions in the 
catalogue can be classed as a finished 
product. 

When such objects are taken on an 
upright background, it means that many 
of the weighty ones have to be bolted 
in. place, and unless the bolts were 
painted out some people looking through 
the catalogue for the pyres of order- 
ing repair parts would often mistake 
them as belonging to the units in 
which they were interested. 

Now you can imagine what Mr. Non- 
Technical Customer would say upon re- 
ceipt of the piece for which he had 
so long waited, should it not compare 
with the picture in his catalogue. ut- 
tering through his beard, he would 
look all through the excelsior or other 
packing material for that background 
supporting bolt. Then punctuating the 
letter sentences already forming in his 
head with big, audible cuss words, he 
would re-shred that excelsior and wind 
up by exposing himself to arrest for 
sending objectionable language through 
the United States mails, 


Donnelley With Bayne 


L. E. Donnelley, formerly with Ihling 
Bros. Everard Co., mazoo, Mich. 
has entered the advertising service an 
sales departments of the James Bayne 
Company, Grand Rapids. . 








Running an Art Department 


The Floor Plan and the Equipment 
By a Commercial Art Manager 


ke: UNNING an art depart- 

ment” is not a_ happy 
phrase. Inasmuch as the art de- 
partment usually runs you, the 
former method of putting it is 
more polite than true. 

Since the prehistoric ages, when 
advertising illustrations were cut 
in granite, artists have been pretty 
difficult to handle. Being one, in 


a sense of the word, the writer 
feels privileged to be blunt about 
it 


Conventionalities were never in- 
tended for the studio. If an ar- 
tist must do a thing, or, more 
correctly, must do a thing a cer- 


Walk through any well-estab- 
lished agency and the air will be 
tranquil until you poke your cane 
in at the art-room door. . There 
is an immediate rush of zooning 
sound. You discover you have 
desecrated a hornets’ nest. 


Is it profitable for an agency to 
support an art department of its 
own? How shall it be conducted? 
Is it more economical to “buy on 
the outside”? Does one source 
of supply produce “sameness” in 
the physical appearance of agency 
accounts ? 

These are by no means phrases 



































IN THIS MODEL ART DEPARTMENT NOTE UNIFORMITY OF DRAWING-TABLES WITH FILING 
AND ACCESSORY CABINET FOR EACH MAN AND EASILY ACCESSIBLE 
“SIZE TABLE,” WITH PANTOGRAPH DESK NEARBY 


tain way, it eats the heart right 
out of him. 

Human perversity is doubly dis- 
tilled in the case of the man who 
draws. 

That is one drawback of having 
an art department of your own— 
a sort of highly ornate luxury, 
hanging like an orchid on the body 
politic. The mere having ten or 
twenty artists does not necessarily 
mean that you can get advertis- 
ing designs from them. 
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and phases foreign to modern 
production. In fact, the queries 
are heard every day. 

There will always be practical, 
urgent need for some sort of an 
art department “on the grounds.” 
Even a small agency can scarcely 
do without one. A fair majority 
of the advertising departments of 
important national advertisers 
support studios of their own, and 
excellent ones, too. 

But the same old cry goes up 
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Boston 


HEN you want to know anything 

about the “Real Boston” with its 
39 cities and towns within a 13-mile ra- 
dius of Boston’s City Hall; the buying 
power of the people; the attitude of 
dealers, or anything regarding local 
trade conditions, write the Boston 
American. 


The Merchandising Service Depart- 
ment of the Boston American will help 
you base your plans on facts. 


The Boston American is New Eng- 
land’s Greatest Home Newspaper. 
Newsdealers pay more per hundred for 
the Boston American than for any other 
one cent paper published in Boston. 
The Boston American is sold to news- 
boys on a strictly non-returnable basis. 


And, despite this fact, the Boston Amer- 
ican has a greater net paid evening circula- 
tion than all the (five) other Boston evening 
papers combined and the largest net paid 
Sunday circulation in New England. 





Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
1789 Broadway 504 Hearst Building 
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—sooner or later from the spon- of the man who visualizes your 
sors of them all—“Gee, but an art sales idea. 
department is difficult to run! The biggest, cleanest, brightest 
There’s no money in it. You sim- and best ventilated room, or se- 
ply can’t make one pay!” ries of rooms, is none too good 
The problem of continued ex- for this sensitive plant. Desks 
pense, whether production is go- far apart, model drawing-tables, 
ing on or not, must be met. No _ individual cabinets for filing pur- 
delicate adjustment of staff and poses and either cement or lino- 
jobs in hand can make both dove- leum-covered floor—all these are 
tail constantly. There will be pe- important equipment. 
riods of enforced inaction—and We seem to be mentioning such 
about the most expensive luxury obvious points. Comparatively 
to keep around is an idle artist. few art departments are efficient 
Advertising seems to be a more in their location or in their fur- 
or less sporadic force. Internally nishing. 
its mechanism: of production The tendency is to tuck the ar- 
works somewhat after the prin-  tist away as a last-minute consid- 
ciple of irresponsible oil-gushers. eration—on a court—inside space, 


Two TYPES OF DRAWING-TABLE, WITH DRAWING-BOARD ADJUSTABLE TO ANY DESIRED ANGLE 


Things may go along smoothly with partitions on three sides— 
for weeks and weeks, with never “away there in the back, at the 
so much as an office-boy’s back end of that hall.” Continuity of 
hair ruffled. equipment has not been deemed 
Then—off goes the top and a_ necessary. An artist has a picture 
stream of high-pressure activity to draw—all right—he can draw 
floods all over the place. it as well on a table as on a desk. 
That phase of advertising is in- Because certain futuristic gentle- 
evitable. It is part and parcel men prefer to etch moonlights on 
of the spirit of the age, and must mackerel kits is no justification 
be shrewdly provided for. of the popular belief that all of 
By some aggravating derelic- them are indifferent to system. 
tion of Fate, when you do require We can give a convincing ex- 
the services of an artist, you need ample of how it works out. A 
thirty or forty of him. When successful agency supported an 
there is scarcely work enough for art department of eighteen com- 
one, there are thirty or forty petent‘men and had steady em- 
around, ployment for them, year in and 
Some cardinal rules and regu- year out. 
lations have come to be known In its former offices, downtown, 
as compulsory in the management the art department was composed 
of a small art department, han- of four small rooms. They were 
dling agency work and working lighted poorly, the collection of 
as an integral part of it. desks was heterogeneous—every 
ag ce artist was permitted to have as 


“Plenty of light” is the war-cry much accessory junk as pleased 
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his. fancy, and a ten-year seance 
with many accounts had choked 
the remaining space. with filing- 
cabinets, boxes, portfolios, bulle- 
tin-boards, scraps of paper, maga- 
zines and bundles of old draw- 
ings. Individually, they appeared 
to be indispensable—collectively, 
they stood squarely in the path 
of twentieth-century progress. 
“Why don’t you get rid of a 
lot of that stuff?” the art man- 
ager was asked more than once. 
“Oh, it’s all valuable,” was the 
customary answer. “I don’t dare 


throw any of it away—we might 
have need for it sometime.” 
Whereupon the question was 
invariably Stopped. 
* 


But the agency 
moved to other quar- 
ters. A new art man- 
ager was one of the 
changes, He believed 
in system—in cleanli- 
ness—in minimum 
waste—in plenty of 
pure air, plenty of 
light, plenty of elbow- 
room for genius to 
flop its celestial wings. 

In their new floor space the 
art department proper was made 
one large, commodious room. Its 
walls were tinted a light, bright, 
cheerful, flat tone. There were 
sixteen windows on two sides. 
One set of windows overlooked 
a small park. The view was really 
inspiring. Nearly all day long 
surtshine tumbled down over the 
rows of clean, striped awnings 
and tried to get in. One had a 
sense of being almost “out of 
doors,” it was so cheerful and 
clean and sunny, 

The drawing-tables were uni- 
form. They stood in colored zones 
that had been plainly painted on 
the cement floor. : 

Their location and distances 
apart was not a matter of hit or 
miss—the thing had been worked 
out systematically, scientifically. 

One man could not “get in the 
way” of another. There could be 
no “jostling” or confusion in pass- 
ing down aisles. “If an artist 
got up in a hurry,” he need not 
disarrange his own work or that 
of a neighbor. 


_The drawing-tables were de- 
signed for comfort, speed, econ- 
omy and ease of arm movement, 
The board works on a pivot, 
which permits of any angle—any 
desired adjustment to suit the job, 
the mood or the man. The ani- 
mated arm, supporting a stand, 
with drawer, brings art materials 
exactly where they’re wanted, 
when wanted, to the fraction of 
an inch. Brushes, pens,.ink, color- 
slabs and other accessories in 
daily and hourly use are dust- 
proof at night when locked in the 
stand drawer. 

Tables or desks had obvious de- 
fects. They were unresponsive, 


NOVEL CABINET AND DESK FLY-LEAF WITH SET OF GROOVES 


FOR PENCILS AND BRUSHES 


fixed, incapable of adjustment to 
the various positions of the body. 
Men were “hooped” over them, 
with lungs contracted. The line 
of vision on a drawing-board, set 
aslant, is as nature intended—di- 
rect. When the drawing-board is 
on a flat surface there is a “hook” 
in the line of vision. Eye-strain 
was found in a series of prac- 
tical tests. 

Within every “zone” stood a 
filing-cabinet on raised legs. No 
dust or dirt could collect under 
them. No odds and ends could 
be surreptitiously tucked behind 
them. They were “out in the 
open,” accessible on all four 
sides. 

As a part of the cabinet a filing- 
portfolio for drawings, large and 
small, completed the equipment. 
A man’s work did not “lie around 
and get dirty.” The job “just 
ahead” was out of sight—but 
handy. 

The art manager occupied a 
desk in a partitioned “den” at 
the end of the main department. 

This room was provided with 
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glass partitions and a window 
with glass shelf. 

Seated at his desk, the art man- 
ager commanded a satisfactory 
view of his entire force. The 
window gave quick access to his 
assistants and to individual men 
who wished to ask questions. All 
important filing, documents, clip- 
pings, etc., were in a small room, 
off from the art manager’s office. 
(An article on the art-filing de- 
partment will appear later.) One 
large table occupied the center of 
the large room. It was a sort of 
clearing-house for trouble. Here 
sizes were “laid out” on the metal 
board, with metal T-squares, 
drawings were rescaled, lines 
trued up and the groundwork of 
campaigns put into preliminary 
shape. 

We wish to emphasize the fact 
that apart from drawing-tables, 
the uniform individual filing-cab- 
inets and the layout-table, the 
room was, to all intents and pur- 
poses, empty. 

Nothing to clutter or confuse— 
nothing to harbor dirt—nothing to 
take attention from work—and, 
therefore, no confusion. 

Cleanliness is so important in 
any art department. The neces- 
sity and advisability of it may 
not be overestimated. 

How the problem of placing the 
artists was solved—scientific jux- 
taposition, the preventing of tem- 
peramental clashes—the silencing 
of the “talky” chap, will come up 
for discussion later. 

This article is really a recital of 
a fact case. 

In its original form, downtown, 
the agency believed the art de- 
partment was as efficient as needs 
be. A “necessary evil,” it was no 
worse—no better—than the aver- 
age. : 

Drawings came out on time; 
they were well executed—things 
ran along nicely. It did not pay 
—in fact, as figured out at the end 
of each year, it fell a little behind. 

The importance of its work 
made up for much. 

And then came the move—the 
rule of system and. order and 
neatness. 

The department paid last year, 
even in a dull season. The work 


is better, noticeably so. Deliveries 
are far more prompt. There are 
not so many mistakes. There is 
less friction. Cost of maintenance 
is considerably less—the men are 
happier. 


Prophesies Longer Salesmanship 
Courses 


More extensive teaching of salesman- 
ship in our educational system was ad- 
vocated by Harold Whitehead in a 
recent address before the Boston Sales- 
men’s Club.. Mr. Whitehead, who is in- 
structor in_salesmanship and merchan- 
dising at Boston University, said that 
the time is coming when there will be 
poe eing: | courses in the universities 
requiring three years to complete and 
that these courses will be coupled up 
with actual work in selling on the part 
of the students. 

Other speakers were Professor Cher- 
ington of Harvard University, Louis 
K. Liggett, and Francis W. Bird, pub- 
lisher of the Boston Advertiser and 
Evening Record. 


Summer Copy for Aerolux 


The Aeroshade Company, Waukesha, 
Wis., is advertising Aerolux Porch 
Shades and Awnings. The porch shades 
have a “No-Whip” attachment, which, 
it is claimed, makes it impossible for 
them to whip in the wind. 

The selling argument offered in the 
advertisement of the awnings is that 
they make rooms cooler, because the 
wood is a non-conductor of heat and 
they do not absorb and contain it; also 
that they may be adjusted to shade any 
ogee of the window or rolled up entire- 
y out of the way. 


Agency Adds to Staff 


Walter Scott has 
York office of the McLain-Hadden-Sim- 
go Company and i: W. Jay and 

. V. Coffrain the Philadelphia office. 
Mr. Scott was formerly with the ad- 
vernas department of the ‘ 
Johns-Manville Company. Mr. Jay has 
conducted an agency in South Bend, 
Ind., which he has now closed, and Mr. 
Coffrain was for several years with N. 
W. Ayer & Son. 


joined the New 


Culbertson With Lindenmeyr 
Paper House 


Dwight C. Culbertson, formerly gen- 
eral manager of Chatfield & Woods, 
Cincinnati, has been appointed to a simi- 
lar position with Henry Lindenmeyr & 
Sons, New York. 


Coffee Advertising in Far West 


The J. A. Folger Company, of San 
Francisco, is using space in Pacific coast 
papers to advertise Folger’s “Golden 
Gate” coffee. The argument emphasized 
is that “Folger’s Golden Gate is the 
standard of coffee quality.” 
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Woman's World 


has gained in Advertising Revenue 
during the past twelve months more 
than 


$100,000 1n excess 


of its revenue in the preceding 
fiscal year. 


This may not be the reason why you 
should use Woman's Wor ip, but it 
will serve as an indication of the steady 
growth of confidence in this magazine 
in the minds of the best American 
manufacturers. 


Woman's Wor.p newspapers Fifty 
Thousand Small Towns every month. 


fossa A. Pram 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
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CoMFORT Pulls Persistently 


OMFORT subscribers have a dependable habit of 
buying goods right through the summer. 


They have no hot-weather distractions, they don’t 
go to the seaside or the mountains, they stay at home 
and earn and spend. 


We keep COMFORT night up to our winter 
standard through the hot months. 


Our July Front Cover, 
By Harrison Cady 


shown on the opposite page, is only one of the hundreds 
of details, big and little, that help us to keep the readers’ 
interest active through the summer. 


COMFORT interests its readers and produces 
for its advertisers every month in the year. 


Why not let the July issue produce for you? 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., 


Augusta, Maine. 


WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
New York Office: 1628 Aeolian Hall. Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
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More than 
One-half Million 


The circulation of 


THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE 


is now more than 
500,000 Net. 


™A\Merican | 


Magazine 


LEE W. MAXWELL, Advertising Manager 


381 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Advertising Campaign Stories of 
the Past Three Years 


The Wide Range of Products to Which Advertising Has Been Successfully 
Applied 


“W HAT have you . printed 
Y about the advertising of 
refrigerators?” asks a New York 
advertising agent. A subscriber 
in Philadelphia wants articles on 
the advertising of electrical appli- 
ances, A Cleveland manufacturer 
wants references to campaigns to 
advertise lumber. Another Cleve- 
land subscriber asks for stories 
bearing on disinfectant advertis- 
ing. A Massachusetts concern is 
interested in plans to advertise 
perishable commodities. That is 
a fair sample of almost any morn- 
ing’s mail in Printers’ Inx Re- 
search Department, and a pretty 
good illustration of the great va- 
riety of businesses to which ad- 
vertising has been and is being ap- 
plied. It indicates also the en- 
cyclopedic character which is nec- 
essary in any publication which 
attempts to cover the advertising 
field. 

In the past three years Print- 
ERS’ INK has published more than 
200 stories of advertising cam- 
paigns, dealing with commodities 
which range from adding ma- 
chines to yeast, from power plants 
to chewing gum, from bed-springs 
to locomotive fire-boxes. Each 
of them is of particular signifi- 
cance to concerns in the same line 
of business, but all have features 
of interest to other concerns in 
other fields. One of the healthiest 
signs of the advertising business 
is the willingness to learn from 
the experience of others, and the 
steady growth of the faculty of 
adaptation. 

The following list of campaign 
stories which have appeared in 
Printers’ INK since 1912 is pub- 
lished partly to illustrate the broad 
extent of the advertising field, 
and partly in response to re- 
peated inquiries for an index of 
specific applications of advertis- 
ing. It represents the information 
which is most often called for by 
manufacturers, advertising agents 
and publishers. 


Of course it is 
75 


by no means a complete list of all 
the references to specific cam- 
paigns which have made during 
the period covered. Such refer- 
ences are to be found in nearly 
every article which appears, wheth- 
er the subject is trade-marks, or 
price-maintenance, or copy, or 
window-display, or dealer co- 
operation, or the handling of 
salesmen, or what not. The arti- 
cles listed below represent those 
stories which may either outline 
an entire campaign from begin- 
ning to end, or which show how 
some particular sales problem was 
solved through advertising. 


Adding Machines 

Burroughs Adding Machine Co. Nov. 

4, 1915, p. 83. 
Automobiles and Trucks 

Electric Vehicle Ass’n of America. 
Jan. 29, 1914, p. 66. 

General Vehicle Co. March 12, 1914, . 
p. 3; March 19, 1914, p. 116. 

International Harvester Co. March 9, 
1916, ?. 37. ‘ 
Garford Trucks, R. E. Taylor Corp. 
Sept. 30, 1915, p. 3. 

Automobile Accessories 

Bosch Magneto Co, Jan. 13, 1916, 
p. 68. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. Sept. 9, 
1915, p. 19. 

Gray & Davis, Inc. May 13, 1915, 
. 28; May 20, p. 41; May 27, p. 9; 
Nov. 20, p. 62. 

Prest-O-Lite Co, Jan. 18, 1916, p. 37. 

Rushmore Starter, Rushmore Dynamo 
Works. Jan. 1, 1914, p. 37. 

The Timken Companies. Oct. 9, 1918, 


bi ae 
Wonder-Mist Co. March 28, 1915, p. 53. 
See Lubricants. 
Baby Carriages 
Bloch Go-Cart Company. 
1915, p. 67. 
Banks 
Chatham and Phenix National Bank. 


Feb. 12, 1914, p. 85. 
Christmas Clubs. Feb.’ 24, 1916, p. 


July 22, 


6. 

Columbia Trust Co., New York. Feb. 
17, 1916, p. 87. ; 

Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago 


(Selling Over Two Billion Dollars 
Worth of Bonds). Feb. 24, 1916, p. 50. 
Bathing Suits 

Water dag Bathing Suits, Pelton & 
Pelton. ay 20, 1915, p. 17. 

Beverages 
Consumers Co. 


Hydrox, May 21, 


1914, p. 82. 
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Coca-Cola Co. Sept. 30, 1915, p. 
Hires Root Beer, The Charles e 


Hires Co. July 24, ‘1913, 
iene Parfay Co. Fy 9, 1914, 


7 
Red-Wing Grape Juice, Puritan Food 
Products Co., Inc. Nov. 12, 1914, p. 8. 
an Houten’s Cocoa, "hs 
Houten & Zoon. Aug. 21, 1918, p. 26. 
See Coffee, Tea. 
Bicycles 
“mae tag Miami Cycle & Mfg. Co. 
May 1, 1918, p. 28. 
Billiard Tables 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
16, 1914, p. 8. 
Borax 
20-Mule Team Borax, — a 
Borax Co. Dec. 25, 1918, p. 
Bread 
eae Paling Co., Chicago. May 4 


1916, p. 17. | 
a Baking Co. May 7, 1914, p. 


Breakfast Foods 
Sims Breakfast Food, Sims Cereal Co. 
March 80, 1916, p. 17. 
Brick 
Seg | Brick, Fiske & Co. May 6, 


a ¥ Bags 
ex, ” Hydraulic- -Press Brick Co. 
Des? 24, 1914, p. 3. 
Building Construction 
Turner Construction Co. Feb. 3, 1916, 


p. 
Building Sundries 
Fenestra Windows, Met Steel Prod- 


ucts Co. Apr. 6 1916 85. 
on, ‘Sash & Door Keo, March °25, 
Lath, 


1915, p. 

Kno- bas Expanded Metal 
ng bre oan Metal Co. 
ec 


84. 
Sanlight t Sak, Sunlight aad Glass 
Sash Co. May 6, 1915, p. 
Butter 
Meadow Gold Butter, 
Butter Co. Jan. 6, 1916, 
Polk Sanitary Milk Co. 


April 


Fox River 


Bae 24, 1915, 
p. 
Cameras and Photo Supplies 

Ansco Co. Oct. 7, 1915, p. 41. 
Canned Goods 
See Food Specialties. 
Carpet 
Crex Carpet Co. Feb. 5, 1914, p. 8. 
Chewing Gum 


American Chicle Co. May 18, 1915, p. 3. 
ee Gum Co. March 80, 1916, 


P Wea. Wrigley, Pe Oct. 8, 1914, p. 81; 
Jan. 21, 1915, p. 61. 
ieemetes and Cigars 
See Tobacco, etc. 
Coal 
Consumers Co., Chicago. 
1914, p. 82 
Coffee 


Arbuckle Bros. Dec. 24, 1914, p. 11. 

G. uw Coffee Refining Co. 
Oct. 2, 1918, 

< ge & Crawtord. April 28, 1914, 


P. 


May 21, 


Collars 
Presto Collars, Leon Mann Co. 
10, 1918, p. 94. 
Confectionery 


rar Mead Sweetsmakers. 
1914 


ae May 14, 
Flicks, | Mg Ghirardelli Co. Aug. 5, 
1915, p. 


Wm. H. "hatin, ime 10, 1915, p. 45. 
crm F. L. Scott. June 11, 1914, 


e Wilbur's Chocolate aie, H. O. Wil- 
bur & Sons. Aug. 26, 1915, p. 8 
Corsets 
H. W. Gossard Co, Jan. 29, 1914, p. 3. 
Cream Separators, Etc. 
De Laval Separator Co. Aug. 5, 1915, 


Aug. 138, 


April 


p. 3. 
Sharples Separator Co. 


1914, p. 87 
Disinfectant 
Platt’s Chlorides, | wed B. Platt. 
March 26, 1914, p. 
Driaking yun 
Lily Cups, Public Service Cup Co. 
July 16, 1914, p. 74. 
Drugs, Etc, 
Bromo-Seltzer, Emerson Drug Co. 
Oct. 28, 1915, : a7. 
Anti - Hog - Cholera - sree Pitman- 
Moore Co. Nov. 26, 1914, p. 64. 
United Drug Co. Feb. 12 Pigld, p . 60. 
Formamint, A. Wulfing & Co. Korii 
10, 1918, p. 65. 
Eggs 


Bowes Company. July 3, 1918, p. 86. 
Electric Lamps 
American Ever Ready oo Aug. 


5, 1915, p. be € 16 McPads 
Emeralite, H . addin & Co. 


Oct. 21, 1915, p. 7 
Electric Lighting Fixtures 
National X-Ray Reflector Co. 
18, 1915, p. 97. 
Electric Motors 
The Robbins & Myers Co. 
1915, p. 107. 


May 


Oct. 28, 


Electric Specialties 
Ecco inneien’ Wire, Electric Cable 
Co. Aug. 1915, p. 81. 
Hotpoint Blectrie’ Heating Co. July 1, 


White Cross Electric Vibrator, Lind- 
atrenr -Smith Co. March 2, 1916, 
N. Mathews & Brother (Teac ing 
Jobbers Salesmen Sieg Their Profit 
ies). Aug. 12, 1915, p. 89. 
estinghouse Electric Mfg. Co. 
4, 1914, p. 20. 
oon 
Novo Engine Co. 27, 1915, ofs,S 
Sterling Engine can “Dec. 2 25, 1913, 
89; Feb. 25, 1915, p. 76. 
Feed-water Treatment 


Dearborn Drug & Chemical Co. 
29, 1918, p. 28. 


June 


May 


Fence 
Cyclone Fence Co. July 15, 1915, p. 
0 


: Fertilizers 
Alphano Humus Co. April 1, 1915, 


. 25. 
. National Fertilizer Association. Dec. 


2, 1915, p. 17. 
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Truth’s Quality Circulation 


Taken from Authorized Diocesan 
Reports Completed April 10, 1916 


On TRUTH’S subscription list are the heads of 85 
Roman Catholic Seminaries, who buy for 1,005 
teachers and 6,200 students. 


On TRUTH’S subscription list are the heads of 210 
Roman Catholic Boys’ Colleges, who buy for 5,880 
teachers and 88,620 pupils. 


On TRUTH’S subscription list are the heads of 685 
Roman Catholic Girls’ Colleges and Academies, who 
buy for 25,845 teachers and 154,125 pupils. 


On TRUTH’S subscription list are the heads of 
5,558 Roman Catholic Parochial Schools, who sup- 
ply the school wants of 34,044 teachers and 1,497,949 
pupils. 

On TRUTH’S subscription list are the Pastors of 
5,558 Roman Catholic Churches, who buy for 11,116 
Priests and 7,410 Attendants, 


On TRUTH’S subscription list are the heads of 530 
Roman Catholic Hospitals, who buy for 80,740 
Nurses, and 1,215,120 patients. 


On TRUTH’S subscription list are the heads of 641 
Roman Catholic Corrective and Protective Institu- 
tions, who buy for 12,820 Attendants and 141,481 
inmates. 


On TRUTH’S subscription list are the heads of 
76,262 Roman Catholic families, who buy for the 
305,048 members in their homes. 


Annual A. B. C. Audit on Request. 


Joun J. O’Keerre, Pres., 


Truth Magazine, Inc. 
412 Eighth Ave., New York City 
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Che Seattle Cimes 


For April, 1916 


—Scored a net paid circulation, without the use of 
premiums or discounts, of 


Daily . . 72,990 Copies 
Sunday . 81,574 Copies 


—Carried 1,057,042 lines of paid advertising, being a gain of 91,490 lines over 
last April, and being 243,054 lines more than the total paid advertising car- 
ried by the other two newspapers of Seattle combined, proving that the 
acontes paper, with Sunday edition, is the strong advertising medium in 
Seattle. 

—Rendered semi-annual statement to the government on April 1, 1916, showing 
for the previous six months a net cash paid circulation o 


Daily . . 69,459 Copies 
Sunday . 79,489 Copies 
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The steel frame 
of The Times’ 
new building 
was completed 
onApr. 25,1916. 
The Times will 
move toitsnew 
home in Sep- 
tember, 1916. 


alive 


TIMES PRINTING COMPANY 
eee TM OF SEATTLE Vicetres and Eaitor 
Home Office Eastern Representative : 


The Times Building The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 
Seattle Tribune Building, New York 
Tribune Building, Chicago 
Washington Third National Bank Bidg., St. Louis 
Corner Second Ave. and Union St. Ford Bldg., Detroit 
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Fire Extinguishers 
Pyrene Mfg. Co. Nov. 4, 1915, p. 
126, 


Firearms 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co. 
12,. 1914, p. 3. 


Feb. 


Flour 


I-H Flour, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Aug. 6, 1914, p. 59. 


Flowers 
National Floral Corporation. 


1916, p. 58. 
Food Specialties 


Karo Syrup, Corn — Refining 
Co. March 9, 1916, 

Drake’s Cake, Drake B Bros. Co. Dec. 
11, 1913, p. 

H., J. Heinz Co. Nov. 25, 1915, p. 8. 

Dromedary Dates, The Hills Brothers 
Co. Nov. 27, 1913, 3 

Lea & Perrins’ Sauce, John Duncan’s 
Sons. Apr. 18, 1916, p. 3. 

West Bend Farm Sausage, Oscar F. 
Mayer & Bro. Apr. 18, 1916, p. 85. 

_— Biscuit Co. June 26, 1913, 


Jan. 6, 


P Pommpeian Olive Oil, Pompeian Co., 
Inc pril 9, 1914 3 
Wesson Oil, Southern Cotton Oil Co. 
Sept. 9, 1915, p. 3. 

Fruit 


Bitter Root Valley Sweet Cherries, 
Bitter Root Valley Irrigation Co. Dec. 
4, 1913, p. 64, 

Sunkist Citrus Fruit, California Fruit 
Growers Exchange. Jan. 14, 1915, p. 37. 

Florida Citrus Exchange. Sept. 17; 
1914, 

See Food Specialties. 
Furniture 
Folding Furniture pee The E. 

Burrowes Co. Aug. 19, 1915, p. 8. 

yi crawiord Chair Co. Dec, 18, 1913, p. 


"Globe Wernicke Co. Sept. 11, 1918, 


Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet, Hoosier 

Meo 0. March 1%, 1915, p. 11. 

cHugh, Joseph P. & Son. Apr. 6, 
1916, p. 


The Way peahies Sprimg Co. March 
30, 1916, p. 
ovawman & Erbe Mfg. Co. Feb. 26, 
1914 
See Prilliard Tables. 
Garage . 
Kolb Portable Building Co. Sept. 9, 
1915, p. 77. 
Gas and Electricity 
Py ney nae Gas Co., N. Y. Aug. 18, 
Louisville Gas and Electric Co. Feb. 
12, 1914, p. 40. 
Gloves 


: Centemeri & Co. Jan. 27, 1916, 


Jan. 1, 1914, p. 


p. 
- Ft Bros. & Co. 


Greenhouses 


Sunlight Double Glass Sash Co. May 
6, 1915, p. 41. 
Gunpowder 
Du Pont Powder Co. 
p. 61; Sept. 17, 1914, p. 
Hardware 
Silver Steel Saws, E. C. Atkins & Co. 
March 2, 1916, p. 87. 


July 23, 1914, 


Rumely Products Co. 
92, 


Starrett Tools, The L. S. Starrett Co. 

March 12, 1914, p. 37. 
Hats 

C. & K. Hats, er" armed & Knapp 
Co. Dec. 17, 1914, p. 

See Millinery. 

Heating Apparatus 
American Radiator wee April 8, 1915, 


p. 3; Jan. 27, 1916, p. 
Kewanee Boiler ibe june 18, 1914, 


p. 8; Jan. 14, 1915, SP 
Parrott Heaters, ichigan Gas Ap- 


pliance Co. March 11, 1915, p. 
Hosiery 
Black Cat Hosiery, Chicago-Kenosha 
weeey Co. March 12, 1914, p. 17; 


July 22, 1915, 
Interwoven’ Biocking Co. Oct. 23, 


1918, p. 
Onyx Hosiery, Lord & Taylor. April 


30, 1914, p. 
McCallum Hosiery Co. Jan. 15, 1914, 
p. 37. 
Household Utensils 
Wear-Ever Utehsils, The Aluminum 
a Utensil Co. April 8, 1915, p. 


ye al - Rochester | Table Ware, 
Rochester Stamping Co. Feb. 10, 1916, 
Pp. 

Ice 

Consumers Co., Chicago. 
1914, p. 82. 

Absopure Ice, anerel, Ice Delivery 
Co. July 29, 1915, p. 53. 

Ice Cream 


Consumers Co. 


May 21, 


Hydres, May 21, 
1914, 2. 


8 
Mc ride Brother & Knobbe, et al. 
Chicago. May 20, 1915, p. 33. 
Tron 


Armco Iron, American Rolling Mill 
Co. Feb. 25, 1915, p. 24. 


Jewelry 

Liberty Rings, Cohn & Rosenberger, 
inc. March 9, 1916,:p. 51. 

Si Bros., Chicago. Sept. 28, 1915, 
p. 

Locomotive Device 

‘ American Arch Co. Sept. 2, 1915, p. 
0. 


Lubricant 


bese tag Oil Co. May 29, 1913, 


Pp. 
Pataca Motor — The Texas Co. 


Sept. 18, 1918, p. 


Be 
arena Funck Co. Oct. 15, 1914, 
Nov. 
Sept. 9, 1915, 


July 8, 1915, p. 


Pp. 
Secthane Sas Mfrs. Assn. 
27, 1918, p. 17. 

9, Southern Pine Assn. 


P White Pine Bureau. 


See Garage, Green Houses, Sawmills. 


Machinery 


Thor Electric ror 2 Machines, “. 9 
Hurley Machine Co , 1914, Tate 39 
we hae eNte Harvenes Co. uly 29, 
1915, 
Pelton Water Wheel Co. April 15, 
1915, p. 45. 
May 7, 1914, p. 
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Mail Order 
Bellas Hess & Co. 


z Beery, Dame & Co. 
. 28, 


May 20, 1915, p. 
Oct, 22, 1914, 
May 28, 1914, 
Nov. 20, 


© Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
» standard Mail Order Co. 


1913, p. 3. 
Men’s Clothing 

Frankel Bros. Feb. 26, 1914, p. 3. 

wort Stein-Bloch Co. Oct. 7, 1915, p. 
Milk 

Borden’s Malted Milk, Borden’s Con- 
densed Milk Co. Oct. 7, 1915, : 
EE acy Dairy, Toronto. Scot: 9, 

1 

Horlick’s Malted Milk Co. Aug. 26, 


1915, p. 
Millinery 
0 oe Brothers & Co. 


© Sine! bird Hats, 
1915, p. 78. 


Sept. 24, 1914, 


Smolin. Dec. 23, 


Mineral Waters 


Consumers Co. May 21, 


Feb. 


ee 
1914, 
Wet Baden Springs Water Co. 
10, 1916, p. 17. 
Molasses 
P. Duff & Sons. Nov. 6, 1913, p. 24. 
Motor Trucks 
See Automobiles. 
Notions 
Koh-i-noor Dress Fastener, Waldes & 
c. Nov. 6, 1918, p. 3; Jan. 7, 1915, p. 
7. 


Olive Oil 
See Food Specialties. 
Optical Goods 
Saniglas > Pstestnes, Julius King 
Optical Co. Feb. 11, 1915, p. 33. 
Paints, Etc. 
Colorite, Carpenter-Morton Co. Nov. 
25, 1915 P 
Johnson's Prepared Wax, oa o John- 
son & Son. Aug. 12, 1916, 
John Lucas & Co., I Pasfisch 30, 


1916, p. 73. 
en a> hy ye ad & Schumann 


ew ay Fant Zine ag Nov. 18, 1915, 


P the Sherwin-Williams Co. Oct. 8, 
1914, p. 45. 
Valspar Varnish, Valentine & Co. 
Dec. 4, 1913, p. 17. 
Perfumes 
Crown Bathodora, Lavender Salts, etc. 
= Perfumery Co. Jan. 8, 1914, p. 
Pianos 
Virtuolo Player — ry & Davis 
Piano Co. April 3, 
usical Instrument g 8 by Co. Dec. 
25, 1913, p. 
Pipes 
W. _D. C. Pi — Demuth & 
Co. Dec. 31, 1 14, 
Power a 
sae | K. Belting, The eg & Knight 
Mfg. Co. May 14, 1914, p. 2 
orse Chain Co. Dec. 16, 1916, p. 82. 


Railroads 
oon R. R. March 9, 1916, p. 
Lackawanna R. R. Feb. 24, 1916, p. 
New York Central R. R. Co. Apr. 
13, 1916, p. 90. 
Razors 


Gem Safety Razors Co. 
1915, p. 17. 


Feb. 18, 


Refrigerators 
Illinois —— Co. 
1914, p. 


Nov. 19, 
Restaurants 
Jan R. Thompson. June 11, 1914, 


Rubber Goods 


Rainbow Packing, etc., Peerless 
Rubber Mfg. Co. March 23, 1916, p. 62. 
See Tires. 
Salt 


Morton’s Salt Co. 
53. 


p. 


Nov. 5, 1914, p. 


Sawmills 
American Saw — Machinery Co. 
March, 25, 1915, p. 4 
Seeds 
Luther Burbank Co. July 16, 1914, 


p. .24. 
W. Atlee Burpee & Co, June 17, 
1915, p. 3. 
Shoes 
Long Wear Shoes, The Craddock- 
Terry Co. Feb. 4, 1915, p. 87. 
ed Riding Hood Shoes Craddock- 
Terry Co. Dec. 2, 1915, p. 69. 
2 oh Emerson Shoe Co. Nav. 26, 
May 15, 


and Dorothy Dodd 
Shoes, Thomas Plant Co. July 22, 
1915, p. 


33. 
Educator Shoes, Rice & Hutchins, Inc. 
Nov. 11 
Jan. 28, 1915, p. 


1914, p. 
Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co. 
1913, p. 

Queen "Quality 


126. 
oe &diwab & Co. 


Silk and Satin 
Belding’s cota, Belding Bros. & Co. 
June 26, 1913 
Pussy’ Willow Praffeta, . R. Mallin- 
son & Co. Sept, 2, 1915, 
Skinner’s Satin, William Skinner & 
Sons. Feb. 4, 1915, p. 76. 
Silverware 
Havone Cigarette Cese, Havone Cor- 
poration. Aug. 26, 1915 87. 
Oneida Community, te March 11, 
1915, p. 3. 
Soap 
Sop-O-Zon, Bobrick Chemical Co. 
Jan. 27, 1916, R 157. 
Fels- -Napthe, els & Co. Jan. 27, 
1916, 137 
Pyle’s Pearline, James Pyle & Sons. 
April 10, 1913, p. 3. 


Storage Warehouse 


Pioneer Storage Warehouses. 
16, 1916, p. 75. 


March 


Stoves 
Favorite sore . rn i Co. April 24, 


1913, p. 8; B. 
Kalamazoo Sone 0. + aia he 1838, 
p. 65. 


p. 18; April 24, p. 126; 
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NE hesitates to use the 
term ‘Service’ these 
days, because it is, at once, 
the biggest and the most 
abused word in popular usage. 


Nevertheless, we have the 
temerity to claim a definition 
of our own. You will find it 
expressed, month by month, 
in our little house magazine, 
“The Link’. 


If you will write us on your 
letter head we shall be glad to 
forward a copy. You can 
then decide whether you care 
to become a permanent “‘sub- 
scriber’’—without cost. 
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P ower, Alexander & Jenkins Company 
General Advertising 
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The incorporation with 


The Independent 


this week of 


HARPER'S 
WEEKLY 


America’s distinguished pictorial 
review for more than half a cen- 
tury, is a logical and important step 
in The Independent’s broad editor- 
ial plan for expanding and perfect- 
ing what is widely recognized as 


The swiftest periodical © 
news and picture 
service in America 


CIRCULATION OVER 100,000 
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Table Mats 


Peerless Seamless Asbestos Table 
Mats, Chicago Asbestos Table Mat Co. 
Dec. 31, 1914, p. 1 


Talcum Powder 
— Mennen Co. Sept. 25, 1913, 


an Float Talcum Powder, Talcum 
Puff Co. Feb. 8, 1916, p. 3 
Tea 
Brooke, Bond & Co. 
p. 17. 


June 4, 1914, 


Telegraph Companies 
Western ~ Telegraph Co. Nov. 
5, 1914, p. 
"Shlenesabels 
Tycos Thermometers, Taylor Instru- 
ment Companies. March 23, 1916, p. 3. 
Thermos Bottle 
American Thermos Bottle Co. Aug. 
7, 1918, p. 20 
Tires 
Diamond Tires, B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Sept. 11, 1913, p. 17. 
Goodrich Tires, B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Nov. 19, 1914, p. 3. 
Tobacco, Etc. 
Sweet Caporal Cigarettes, American 
Tobacco Co. Dec. 16, 1915, p. 89. 
City Club, Burley "Tobacco Co., Inc. 
Dec. 11, 1918, p. 17. 
age twin Cigar \o. March 16, 1916, p. 
«Stag Smoking ea i P. Lorillard 
ept. 18, 1913, p. 
Martins Cigars, Soe “Martins, Ltd. 
Dec. 28, 1915, p. 17. 
hilip Morris _ Cigarettes, ane 
Morris & Co. March 19, 1914, p. 
El Roi-Tan Cigars, Seidenberg hf Co., 
Inc. Jan. 20, 1916, p. 8. 
Tooth Paste 
Kolynos Co. Sept. 4, 1918, p. 17. 
Toys 
Electric Stove, Western Electric Co. 
Nov. 25, 1915, p. 45 
Trunks, Etc, 
Henry Likly & Co. Dec. 16, 1915, 
3 


p. 3. 
Indestructo Trunks and Baggage, Na- 


tional Veneer Products Co. épt. 24, 


1914, p. 67. 
Underwear 


B. V. D. Co. Supt 24, 1914, p. 3. 
Kenosha-Klosed-Krotch Union Suits, 
Cooper Underwear Co. July 16, 1914, 


Munsin wear, Northwestern Knitting 

Co. April 30, 1914, p. 3 

Vehicles 

Kratzer Carriage Co. 
37. 


Watches 
men National Watch Co. July 8, 
1915, 3. 
Hamilton Watch Co. Jan. 1, 1914, p. 
Robert H. Ingersoll & Bro. April 15, 
1915, p. 3. 


July 23, 1914, 
p. 


Watch Cases 


America Watch Case Co., of Toronto, 
Ltd. Aug. 26, 1915, p. 63 


Water Wings 
Ayvad Mfg. Co. July 22, 1915, p. 19. 


ale Capp 
etc., Levi Strauss 1 & Co. 


p. 3 
Wood Blocks 


Creosoted Wood mee. Ayer & Lord 
Tie Co. May 138, 1915, 4b. 


Yeast 
The Fleischmann Co. 
p. 2. 


veralls, 
uly 2, 1914, 


June 4, 1914, 


Cigar Advertising Activity 


Waitt & Bond Blackstone cigars are 
being advertised in Detroit in an ex- 
tensive outdoor campaign involving the 
use of electric signs and painted. dis- 
play. A similar campaign is in prepa- 
ration for Rochester, N, Y. An New 
England the Blackstone cigar is being 
advertised in street-cars and in the ele- 
vated, tunnel and subway cars in Bos- 
ton. 


St. Louis Admen Organize 
Junior Ad Club 


The St. Louis Ad Club has started 
a Junior Ad Club, along the lines of a 
similar organization in Chicago. The 
first meeting was held May 10. The 
club will turn its rooms over to the 
young men one night a week. All young 
men under 25, interested in advertising, 
are eligible. "A membership of 100 is 
expected. 


“St. Louis Day” at Chicago 
Advertising Association 


The Chicago Ad Men entértained a 
large dele _— from the St. ‘Louis ‘Ad 
Club on Louis Day,” May 11. The 
St. camleaa were age y special 
invitation to formally set forth the 
claims of St. Louis for the national con- 
vention of the A. A. C, of W. in 1917. 


Upper Michigan Papers Form 
League 


Daily newspapers in the upper Mich- 
igan peninsula have formed the Clover- 
Land League for co-operation in the 
business department of the papers. M. L. 
Katz, Chicago, has been appointed to 
pan the league in the national 
e 


Life Insurance for Doctors 


The Union Central Life Insurance 
Company is advertising to ph sicians, 
using half-page copy in describing its 
income policies. An interesting feature 
of the advertising is that the rate is 
quoted according to the weekly cost, 
rather than the annual premium. Half: 
page copy is being used. 





How a New Retail Outlet Was 
Opened Up in the “Erector ” 
Toy Campaign 


Efforts to Trade Up Succeeded Unexpectedly Well, and Toy Departments 
Lengthened Their Seasons 


HEN A. C. Gilbert started 

out to market the Erector 
structural toy by advertising and 
made a study of trade conditions 
in the retail. toy field, he found 
that toy selling was generally re- 
garded as a piking business. It 
was looked upon as comparatively 
unimportant by large retailers, 
such as department stores; a tem- 
porary, fill-in sort of business, 
with a possible sales-range of 
from 25 cents to one dollar. 

He told the story of his cam- 
paign in a talk May 11, before 
the New York Advertising Club. 

Talking with the publisher of 
a toy-trade journal, Mr. Gilbert 
was told that “if he expected to 
do any big business in any toy 
that retailed for as much as five 
dollars, let alone ten and twenty- 
five dollars, he was just plumb 
foolish.” He found, too, that the 
word toy meant “made in Ger- 
many” to most people; and when 
he dug deeply enough to get the 
fundamental facts and learned 
that only forty per cent of toys 
marketed® in the United States 
came from Germany, he con- 
cluded that the Germans had been 
fortunate in labeling as their prod- 
uct everything they did make. 
Practically no toy departments 
were kept running for more than 
about three months in the year, 
and the retail trade lacked any 
sort of cohesion. There was ab- 
solutely no dealer-co-operation to 
be discovered and used anywhere. 

Mr. Gilbert concluded, there- 
fore, that he must pioneer a bit 
and the hardware retailer seemed 
a likely prospect. For he found 
that hardware retailers are pass- 
ing through transitionary condi- 
tions which have taken away the 
opportunity to make anything on 
staples and must depend for prof- 
it on the sale of specialties. Then, 
too, hardware men are accus- 
tomed to the sale of units which 


. 


run into large figures, a $10 tool 
or a $25 stove being items sold 
daily, so this seemed a logical out- 
let for a toy device retailing for 
$5 and upwards. Again, the cus- 
tomer of the hardware man is fre- 
quently not in a rush, goes to the 
store seldom, has time to “look 
around” and _ investigate new 
things. Structural toys have great 
educational value—a feature little 
emphasized until Mr. Gilbert in- 
stituted. his campaign—and the 
man Or woman customer in the 
hardware store could be ap- 
proached from this angle in cas- 
ual conversational reference to the 
toy on exhibition. 

Finding that he really had to do 
all of the introductory work, Mr. 
Gilbert “tied the dollar sign” to 
his proposition in a graphic way 
to interest the retailer. He edu- 
cated his salesmen to be useful 
in a service way to retailers, lift- 
ing their ideas out of the common 
rut of regarding “service” and 
“delivery” as synonymous, offer- 
ing detailed aid along the lines of 
conserving the true interests of 
the independent merchants. He 
departed from the quite common 
practicé of consigning toys and 
insisted on outright sales; and 
he had to offset this departure 
by some tangible consideration. 
So, in return for co-operation, he 
first selected the most attractive 
stores as exclusive agencies, and 
then made this ‘proposition: “If 
you will stock this device experi- 
mentally, I will back you up in 
such a way that you will realize 
that our interests are mutual. My 
men will sell goods only during 
October and to November 15. 
Thereafter, they will each go 
right into a store and help sell 
the merchant’s stock, devoting the 
remainder of the season to that 
work. But I will go farther. If 
you will take the assortment I 
suggest, which is based on statis- 
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The United States Supreme Court 


sustains 


} Ke Te 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


“The Foremost Farm Paper of the Northwest” 
THE SUPREME COURT says: 


‘An article alone 1s not necessarily the inducement 
and compensation for its purchase. It 1s in the 
use to which it may be put, the purpose it may 
serve; and there is deception and fraud where 
the article is not of the character or kind repre- 
sented and hence does not serve the purpose.” 


Fecn SocbBowe took this stand more than twenty 


years ago when it refused to advertise condimental 
stock foods. It has closed its columns to cheap 
jewelry and watch advertising for the very reasons 
set forth by the United States Supreme Court. 


Farm Sock Home ’s censorship of its advertising col- 


umns has gone further than the usual guarantee that 
the subscriber will get the goods he pays for. It has 
based its censorship on the value of the advertised 
article to its subscribers. 


That is why $en.StockGome has such a strong hold 


on its subscribers, and why your advertisement in 
its columns means that your goods are right. 


Reader confidence is a sure basis of 
QUALITY CIRCULATION 


NEW YORK CITY | ; ST. LOUIS 
A, H. BrLiincstea l : A. D. McKinney 
1 Madison Ave. . 4 Third Natl. Bank Bldg. 


CHICAGO emmanl DETROIT 
J. C. BILLIncsLea Cuas. H. ANTHONY 
1119 Advertising Bldg. 1408 Kresge Bldg. 


Member, Agricultural Publishers Association 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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When the Ammunition Failed 


In that selling campaign that failed — what happened? 
The strategy was good, the advertising was strong, the 
salesmen were keyed up—but it failed. 

Someone had said lightly, ‘‘Oh, yes, we will need some 
printed matter.’’ But nothing was done about it. The cam- 
paign opened with no printed matter. When it was too late 
you realized victory could only be attained by sustained 
bombardment with an unlimited supply of printed matter. 


So printers 
were called in 
and frantic ef- 
forts were made. 
But the inade- 
quate supply of 
printed matter 
was poor in of- 
fensive quality. 
It was just 
thrown together. There was no 
thought in the copy, no skill in 
the art work; the printing and 
paper were poor. 

Before the next selling cam- 
paign begins, appoint your printer 
Minister of Munitions. Let him in 
on your plans. He can not only 
take a tremendous load off your 
shoulders, but it is his business to 
have plenty of ammunition ready 
to use whenever it is needed. 

When he tells you to use beau- 
tiful Cameo of lusterless surface, 
or Lustro, a superb, coated paper 
with a glossy surface that glows 


Warnens: 


STANDARD) 


-Printing Papers 


but does not 
glare, don’t quar- 
rel with him for 
a cent a pound 
saving; the only 
reason he wants 
to use a Warren 
Paper is because 
he knows he can 
turn out a better 
job on it than on any other grade 
of printing paper. 

If the job requires the use of 
a less expensive paper, he will 
recommend Cumberland Coated, 
Silkote or Printone. These papers 
will give splendid results. 

Just to help your printer, learn 
all about Warren’s Standard 
Printing Papers. Ask for our new 
1916 Suggestion Book. It willgive 
you some conception of what we 
mean when we say that we have 
standardized paper making pro- 
cesses and materials. Book is free. 
Write on your business letterhead. 


S. D. Warren & Co., 163 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturers of STANDARDS in Coated and Uncoated Printing Papers 
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tical knowledge of your conserva- 
tively reasonable expectations of 
sales for this season, I will pay 
for the time of one of your good 
clerks during the entire three 
months, the understanding being 
that he is to devote himself, un- 
der our instructions, to’ the dis- 
play and sale of Erector.” 

“This work I regarded, and af- 
ter actual experience now regard,” 
continued Mr. Gilbert, “as the 
best investment we made in dis- 
tributive expenditure. We adver- 
tised, of course, and merchants, 
were shown, in the usual way, just 
what we were going to do; but 
we did not ask them to take our 
word for it unsupported by some- 
thing they could see and feel. Ad- 
vertising can accomplish great 
things in the way of inducing the 
customer to ask for goods by 
name and recognize them correct- 
ly when they see them; but we 
gave no hint, nor did we ever en- 
tertain the thought, of anything 
like a ‘forcing’ process on the 
dealer. We wanted co-operation. 
We _ regarded co-operation as 
most valuable. We paid for it in 
solid service and by going more 
than half way ourselves. And 
we got it. 

“Following established custom, 
the advertising was concentrated 
in October, November and De- 
cember; but then we made a new 
departure in that we carried some 
of the advertising forward into 
January, February and March, of- 
fering a special prize contest to 
boys. That was so successful that 
many, I feel that I may safely say 
hundreds, of toy departments for- 
merly run but ninety days are 
now kept open and busy during 
the entire year. 

“We concentrated all our ad- 
vertising on the $5 assortment, 
and we backed that up not only 
with our talks to retailers on 
window displays and selling, but 
we published booklets on those 
subjects, and on retail profits, 
which we distributed. In making 
up assortments we had consider- 
able difficulty in making retailers 
take the proportion of $5 outfits 
which we thought right. They 
wanted more one-dollar _ sets, 
thinking they ‘could not sell’ the 


higher-priced line. But we felt 
safe in not only talking strong 
for the $5 set, but we made up 
a big reserve stock of that size, 
and results fully justified our 
faith, for we had plenty of hurry- 
up, fill-in orders to take care of 
all surplus, The result of three 
years’ work in a new field, where- 
in we had, of course, the advan- 
tage of non-competitive condi- 
tions, was that we sold 159,000 
one-dollar outfits and 87,000 $5 
sets last year. It is now my firm 
conviction that, had we confined 
ourselves to sets selling at $5 and 
upward, we would have sold 
fully 150,000 $5 sets last season. 

“Now a word as to how we 
fixed our quotas. We studied the 
absorption ‘power of many towns 
very carefully. From that infor- 
mation we deduced an average. 
When we talked with a prospect- 
ive agent we knew what the town 
was good for. We asked him 
how much business he did— 
whether his town was as good 
as Hicksville—whether he did 
about as much business as Hicks, 
of Komegon—and we trusted to 
his personal pride to set figures 
as favorable as they should be 
in regard to his own town and 
business. Then all we had to do 
was to state the general average 
for such towns to show him that 
he should have at least so many 
outfits in such an assortment. He 
could trim the order a little and 
yet have enough—though we were 
exceedingly careful not to over- 
load him. 

“The twenty-five-cent idea was 
difficult to combat; but I got a 
valuable hint from a New York 
retailer. The demonstrator in that 
store was instructed to hide, the 
one-dollar sets under the counter 
and talk $25 outfits first to each 
prospective purchaser. If the $25 
set appeared to be too large, then 
talk the $15, then the $10, next 
the $5 and only as a last resort 
mention the one-dollar set. It is 
instructive to note that the store 
in question sells more $10 sets 
than any other in the country. So 
we proved that the twenty-five- 
cent-limit notion was wrong and 
we found the way to eradicate 
it.” 

















Williams Links Up With 
Baby Week 


Two Hundred Druggists in New 
York City Induced to Put in the 
Special Window Displays for 
New Brands—How the Com- 
pany Is Sampling “Newcomers” 
with Special Literature by Mail 








THE J.B. Williams Company, _ 


of Glastonbury, Conn., is 
utilizing the better-baby-week 
movement to introduce its baby 
bath soap and baby talc. 

The introductory drive on these 
new products is under way in 
New York State. Last week the 
company carried on a_ special 
dealer campaign in New York 
City, tying up to the Better Baby 
Week celebration there. Two 
hundred druggists put in window 
displays of the new products, with 
window-cards, showing the head 
of a healthy, bright-faced baby 
and this caption “The Baby and 
Two Other Emblems of Purity— 
Williams’s Baby Talc—Baby 
Soap.” . 

This number of windows it 
considers especially good, as the 
window-dressing drive was con- 
fined by salesmen to the better 
class of retail drug stores. 

The company is also trying out 
a novel sampling plan in New 
York State. It is getting from 
the various local bureaus of vital 
statistics records of new births, 
and is sending sample packages of 
the soap to these new babies. Be- 
sides the samples, it also sends a 
pretty picture-postcard, addressed 
to the baby, on which appears the 
head of the baby that is on the 
talcum can. If the baby is a boy, 
the card and the little sample-box, 
known as “The Newcomer’s Pack- 
age,” are blue; if a girl, pink. 

In Yonkers, N. Y., where a 
better-baby week is now in prog- 
ress, it has mailed 700 of these 
samples, this number representing 
the births in that city from Au- 
gust 1, 1915, to April 1 of this 
year. : 

The window displays consist of 
boxes of goods from the dealer’s 
stock, the show-card already men- 
tioned and a window-paster of 
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, decrease 


two. storks, with slings of cloth 
in their bills, in one of which is 
suspended a baby and in the other 
cans of the new products. 

To introduce the talc, the com- 
pany is enclosing a sample can 
with every twenty-five-cent box 
of the baby bath soap. 

It expects shortly to advertise 
these products nationally, using 
the better-baby movement as its 
theme, and to extend the cam- 
paign to other sections. 


Shoe Dealers Tell Public Why 
Prices Are High 


Twenty shoe dealers in Des Moines 
and other Iowa cities recently joined 
in a page advertisement in the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune to tell the 
public the reasons of the sharp ad- 
vances in shoe prices. To the right, 
in tabular form, was given the compar- 
ative wholesale cost of leather and 
shoe findings. Opposite this appeared 
these causes, to which the yree ad- 
vance in prices is attribute 

1st. The demand for leather is great- 
er than the supply—on account of the 
; in number of cattle in the 
United States, increased population, and 
the European war. 

_ 2nd! Cost of tanning materials has 
increased: 100 to 1,000 per cent owing 
to blockade of certain ports. 

8rd. Decreased supply of raw skins 
by curtailment of some of the supply 
centers due to the European war. 

4th. The freight embargo of Eastern 
railroads, due to shortage of ships for 
carrying. 

5th. Increased marine freight and 
insurance charges owing to the war. 

6th. Export of huge quantities of 
sole leather to Europe. 

7th. Increased leather consumption 
in America, due to the greater employ- 
ment of labor all over the country and 
more money in circulation from in- 
creased business earnings. 








Changes Plan for Marketing 
Meat Products 


The Nutricia Dairy Farms Company, 
Thiensville, Wis., which has been mar- 
keting its meat products direct to con- 
sumers has changed to a plan of selling 
only through dealers. The new plan 
was inaugurated in Chicago by a special 
newspaper campaign. e€ copy men- 
tioned especially that these products 
came direct from a 500-acre farm at 
Thiensville, where Dr. G. A. Kletzsch, 
formerly a famous physician of New 
York City, raises the purest breeds of 
cattle and hogs, which are killed and 
converted into Nutricia products. The 
advertising offers an illustrated book 
describing a complete assortment of 
summer sausages providing the sender 
gives his dealer’s name A list of the 
dealers handling, this product was men- 


tioned in the first advertisement. 
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‘ We shall be glad to send you a copy on request. 


Our own Merchandizing Audit is as thorough in 
showing your merchandizing conditions as is this 
audit in proving the minute accuracy of every busi- 
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ERE is the business side of 


our agency service. 


Marwick, Mitchell, Peat 
Co., chartered accountants have just 
completed their annual audit of all 
our service agreements with our cus- 
tomers for 1915 which shows as fol- 


No service charge to any advertiser has been 
made on a basis of less than 15% calculated 
on cost before deducting cash discount. 


Payments to publishers, etc., have been made 
promptly and in cash. 


No contra accounts have been applied as 
payments. 


The Mahin Advertising Company’s Profit and 
Loss Account shows only items which have 
accrued in accordance with the terms of their 
“Service Agreement.” 


No one from whom the Mahin Advertising 
Company purchases for its customers occu- 
pies the dual position of buyer and seller. 


All credits and rebates made by publishers, 
etc, to the Mahin Advertising Company, 
have in turn been credited to Customers’ 
Accounts. 


ness transaction with our customers. 


A visit at our office will enable us to show you 
how we would apply the Merchandizing Audit to 


your business.’ 


MAHIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 


105 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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“On Sunday, April 9th, the 
day the big double truck 
appeared, our show rooms 
were crowded with swarms 
of »eople, all day long. 
Wecounted over two hun- 
dred and fifty that day.” 


That tells the Stor 


‘Aminer — M.D. HUNTON, Eastern Ri 
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“On Monday over three hundred interested pros- 
pects called in person—and through the balance 
of the week, the average inquiries each day were 
in excess of one hundred and fifty—we were able 
to close deals right on the spot in many cases * * 
* **** T think that it is the most successfub 
advertising idea that I have encountered in over 
ten years’ experience in selling motor trucks.” 





Doesn’t it? 
tive, 1834 Broadway, New York — ({[fyj 
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“Put it Over” 
on the Screen 


Here are some of the Big American Advertisers 
who are “Putting it Over’’ on the screen, via 
Imperial Films: 


American Steel and Wire Co. 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co: 
Sherwin, Williams Paint Co. 
Printz-Biederman Co. 

Illinois Central R. R. 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
Kansas City Commercial Club. 
Universal Portland Cement Co. 


Why not YOU? 


Our scenario writers, directors, actors, actresses 
and cameramen are specialists and competent 
interpreters of the Advertiser’s needs. We 
handle everything, from the conception of the 
idea to the completion of the film and the cir- 
culation plan. 


Let us analyze your proposition without obli- 
gation to you. Address 
Imperial Film Manufacturing Co. 


Offices: 
547-549 Peoples Gas Building 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Can Advertising Material Be In- 
ventoried P 


Catalogues, Booklets, Etc., Have No Intrinsic Value Except as They 
Reach Prospects—Not Fair to Burden the Future with Last 
Year’s “Left-Overs” 


By A. A. Briggs 


Advertising Manager, Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto 


ROBABLY a great number of 
advertising men have recently 


passed through that period of the - 


year where they were face to face 
with the issue: “To Have or Not 
to Have an Inventory.” 

What is an advertising inven- 
tory? That is the question the 
ad man wants to have an un- 
equivocal answer to. 

“True,” our friend in the ad- 
vertising armchair remarks, “the 
cupboards and bins may be full of 
catalogues, and shelves stacked 


with booklets and what not, but 
these things were not ordered with 
the intention of keeping thern on 
the premises; they belong ‘out- 


side’-—to other people. And their 
span of life is decidedly indefi- 
nite.” 

“All right!” says the other fel- 
low. “Entering the stock on hand 
from year to year in ever-reducing 
quantities will automatically give 
you a graduated charge against 
each year.” 3 

“But,” replies the advertising 
man, “not one of these bundles of 
catalogues may be worth two cents 
by the 1st of March, though you 
would credit them for the whole 
year at fifteen thousand. The firm 
name, or the brands listed, may 
change—or a dozen other things 
may happen—which will immedi- 
ately affect such a delicate thing 
as advertising printed matter, 
while not in the least affecting 
such rugged things as coal, iron, 
lumber, etc. And the printed mat- 
ter which you consider ‘lost,’ or 
unworthy of a place in the pro- 
posed inventory because it is not 
on the premises, is probably worth 
ten times its original cost, because 
it sold something for the company 
by being on the other fellow’s 
premises.” 


Then, as a further clincher to ; 


prove the futility of an advertis- 
ing inventory, the ad man relates 
how it sometimes occurs that more 
money is spent on printed matter 
in December for the following 
year than is spent in the succeed- 
ing January for its own year. Yet 
December charges go through in 
December in order to close up the 
books. But the goods cannot right- 
fully be taken into an inventory, 
because they may be on the way to 
jobbers and dealers. To this, of 
course, the other fellow has no 
answer. 


THE MATTER OF OUTSIDE SIGNS 


The manager of the advertising 
department next proceeds to show 
if the assertion is readily accepted 
that an inventory of advertising 
printed matter is meaningless and 
unwieldy, how much more read- 
ily will the assertion be accepted 
that outdoor advertising ought to 
be on the inventory, if there is 
going to be any tabulation of cred- 
its at all. He continues, “Accord- 
ing to ‘Hoyle,’ you cannot take an 
inventory of goods which are not 
on the premises, or which are in 
stock to-day and on the fence to- 
morrow. Yet you know that the 
signs were paid for and put up; 
the work was done for a number 
of years’ service. But it is not of 
the nature of coal in the bin or 
lumber in the yard, or raw mate- 
rials in the cellar. You evidently 
do not realize this, my friend, for 
you have not considered the items 
under this head worthy of notice. 

“If the inventory has any excuse 
at all for existence in advertising, 
the divided-charge scheme would 
more fairly apply to outdoor pub- 
licity than to any other phase of 
advertising. The course to fol- 
low here, however, seems to be 
the course which should be fol- 
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lowed by every department head 
where advertising money is spent 
—the expenditure for a given year 
should be regarded as a charge 
pure and simple against that year. 
Any attempt to burden the follow- 
ing year with a portion of the 
charges will do neither year any 
good. 


A DELUSION TO CONSIDER ADVERTIS- 
ING MATERIAL AN ASSET 


“Now, the fellow who proceeds 
to prepare an advertising inven- 
tory may put down an average 
price of $8 to cover re-touches 
and engravings, making a total 
under that head of, say, $10,000. 
Yet when he looks at items so 
listed and knows he is grinding 
out stuff and paying for it—and 
may never again use the old stuff 
—something must tell him he is 
busily engaged deceiving himself. 

“There is not much in advertis- 
ing work when it looks backward; 
that’s identically what an advertis- 
ing department does when it gets 
linked up to an inventory. The 
fallacy is created that errors or 
excesses in expenditures in the 
year zone by have been rectified 
by tagging the year just opened 
with a ‘carry-over.’ 

“Advertising material is only 
valuable in its sales-creating possi- 
bilities. On the premises it is of 
fluctuating value. Therefore, ad- 
vertising material cannot well 
come under the head of assets. 

“I take it the trained ad man 
who finds a good stock on hand of 
a certain class of printed matter, 
or other advertising material, will 
simply utilize the money that 
would ordinarily come under that 
head for some other head, or put 
it in the reserve fund for emer- 
gencies during the year. More im- 
portant to the ad man than the 
regular ending of a financial year, 
and the closing of the books, is 
the opening of a product season; 
the latter has to do with real live 
issues—is the very bedrock of the 
department’s cause for existence. 

“If an advertising department 
were to be run on the basis of 
burdening the year to come with 
excesses of expenditure in the 
previous year, it would simply 
mean that most purchases would 


be made in the fall, which would 
be decidedly impolitic for many 
businesses. Thus, the following 
spring would get a heavy ‘carry- 
over of the materials purchased 
out of the previous year’s appro- 
priation, but credited back to that 
year in the inventory. And if, in 
the meantime, as happens with 
many companies, some radical 
changes take place in product de- 
signs or names—or in advertising 
phrases—the season when business 
would ordinarily be gone after 
with the best array of the printed 
word will be a season in which 
the advertising material is a make- 
shift. 

“Advertising meh who také hold 
and create advertising departments 
often find their first few years’ ex- 
penditures are very steep, simply 
because printed matter issued by 
them should have been issued 
years previous to their coming on 
the job. If the latter had been 
done, it would have unconsciously 
affected the divided-charge idea. 
The claim might be made in such 


‘cases that the inventory is the 


natural weapon coming to the de- 
fense of the ad man. Such as- 
sistance is in reality a wooden 
horse, because it will follow the 
advertising manager through the 
years in ruthless repetition. And 
the close of each twelvemonth 
will see a turning to thi§ lay fig- 
ure for an imaginary outlet cov- 
ering ups and downs in the record 
of administration.” 


L. M. Sloman With New York 
“Review” 


L. M. \Sloman has joined the advertis- 
ing staff of the New York Review. He 
has been Eastern manager of the InJand 
Printer and when the New York office 
was closed recently Mr. Sloman pre- 
ferred to remain in the Eastern field 
rather than transfer his activities to the 
Chicago office as advertising emanager. 


New Men With “Scientific 
American” 


The following appointments are_an- 
nounced by Munn & Company, Inc., 
publishers of Scientific American: West- 
ern advertising manager, William A. 
Kramer; Wess rr lip represenita- 
tive, Edgar T. Coombs; advertising rep- 
resentative for New York State and 
. Williams; for 
Carle E. Rollins. 


Penns em | Roy 


New Englan 





Merchant Asks for Selling Copy in 
Farm Papers 


Frank E. Long Made President Agricultural Publishers Association at 
Annual Meeting in Chicago 


E B. MOON, who keeps a gen- 
¢ eral store in Lakeville, Ind., 
told the Agricultural Publishers 
Association at its annual meeting 
in Chicago last week, that if it 
wanted to do something big to 
help the country merchant it 
should co-operate with the na- 
tional advertisers who persist in 
running general publicity copy in 
the farm papers. 

“The national advertiser,” de- 
clared Mr. Moon, “should take a 
lesson from the big mail-order 
houses, who are pastmasters in 
the art of selling the farmer. 
These mail-order houses have built 
up their business by running copy 
that is designed actually to sell 
goods, They don’t leave anything 
to the imagination. After you 
have read the ad of the mail-or- 
der house, you feel a desire to sit 
down and order the goods. I 
know this to be a fact, for I posi- 
tively know that nineteen of my 
customers have bought white lead 
from mail-order houses within the 
past month. I doubt if any such 
number would have followed this 
course if the white lead companies 
who use the farm papers had 
made some effort to sell white 
lead in their advertising. I re- 
cently asked fifty merchants in our 
county if they had ever had any 
calls for a certain brand of white 
lead advertised extensively to 
farmers. Only one out of fifty 
remembered ever having been 
asked for this brand, yet this com- 
pany is using publications that 
other concerns have proved to be 
most profitable. 


PUTTING SELLING EFFORT IN COPY 


“Some time ago I gave a talk 
before the Advertising Associa- 
tion of Chicago, and among other 
things I said that I had built up 
our business to its present size by 
giving preference to advertised 
products that required little selling 


effort, and that would not tie Up | 


capital, Shortly afterwards a 
salesman for one of the big flour 
companies called on me in Lake- 
ville. 

“T understand, Mr. Moon,’ he 
said, ‘that you favor advertised 
goods. I would like to interest 
you in this flour.’ 

“ No,’ I said, ‘we wouldn’t care 
to handle your flour. We never 
have any calls for it.’ 

“That is strange; we spend a 
great deal of money to advertise 
it—you have probably seen our 
full pages in such papers as the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, and he 
mentioned a long list of -publica- 
tions which thoroughly cover our 
territory. 

“My father who has been in 
business since 1867 was sitting 
there, so I turned to him and asked 
him if he had ever remembered 
receiving any calls for this par- 
ticular flour. ‘Not since I have 
been in business,’ he replied. 

“But the salesman was persist- 
ent, and I wanted to be consistent, 
so I told him I would try out his 
flour and gave him an order for 
five tons. 

“Well, in due time the flour 
came, and I called my clerks to- 
gether and told them that this 
was a good flour, that it was ad- 
vertised, that I had used it in my 
own home and that they could 
recommend it—in fact I wanted 
them to push it. Then I made a 
memorandum and filed it ahead in 
my tickler. 

“Three weeks later the memo 
came up, and I went back and 
looked over the stock of flour. 
Not a single sack had been sold. 
I called over the clerks and asked 
them what the matter was with 
the flour. Nobody seemed to 
know. It just didn’t sell. So I 
gave orders that the next flour 
customer that came into the store 
was to be turned over to me. I 
would show them how to sell the 
flour. 
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“It wasn’t long before a farmer’s 
wife came into the store and 
wanted a sack of flour. She was 
turned over to me according to 
plan, and I told her what a good 
flour this was, that we used it at 
home, and asked her to try it. 

“Will it make good cake?’ she 
asked. 

“I didn’t know if it would or 
not, but I was there showing the 
clerks how to sell flour so I told 
her I would ask Mrs. Moon. I 
picked up the phone, and put the 
question to my wife. ‘Why you 
know we always use a cake flour 
for baking cakes,’ she replied, and 
I had to confess to my customer 
that Mrs. Moon did not use it for 
cakes, but that I knew from per- 
sonal experience it would make 
good bread. 

“Will it 
crusts ?” 

“Again I was stumped, and 
again I got Mrs. Moon on the 
wire. Mrs. Moon didn’t use it 
for pie crusts, she had some other 
favorite brand for pie crusts. In 
desperation I turned to the cus- 
tomer, and said: 

“Mrs. Moon does not use it 
for pie crusts, but I will tell you 
what I will do. Take home a sack 
of this flour and try it out. If it 
isn’t all right, bring back the 
empty sack and I will give you 
your money back.’ 

“‘No,’ she said, ‘I won’t take 
any chances, I must have a flour 
that will make everything, and I 
know the flour I have been using 
will do that.’ So I lost the sale. 

“When I went back to my desk 
I picked up one of the papers 
which the salesman had told me 
his company used and‘ turned to 
the ad. There it was—a full page 
in colors. It showed an apron- 
clad girl in a trim cap (something 
most farmers wives don’t use), a 
picture of a sack of flour with the 
words: ‘Eventually, why not now?’ 
There was the reason I had lost 
the sale. It didn’t answer the 
questions which every woman 
wants to know about flour. It 
was not selling copy.” 

Mr. Moon also urged publishers 
of farm papers to encourage their 
advertisers to use copy which the 
farmer could read without having 


make good pie- 


to hunt up his glasses, and partic- 
ularly emphasized the need of 
helping the small country mer- 
chant to become a better business 
man. As an example of the work 
that was before the Agricultural 
Publishers’ Association he pointed 
to the “Big Brother Idea” being 
carried out by wholesalers in Ro- 
chester. These wholesalers he 
said had gotten together, and had 
mapped out a complete course in 
merchandising for the small deal- 
er. The small dealer he said was 
in particular need of being taught 
how to buy right. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


George E. Condra, of the fac- 
ulty of the University of Ne- 
braska, pointed out the need of 
agricultural publishers showing the 
farmer the relation of his work 
to that of other industries, and 
refraining from building up a 
class feeling. Frank E. Long, 
publisher of the Farmers’ Review, 
of Chicago, was elected president 
of the association for the coming 
year. Other officers elected were: 
W. A.. Whitney, first vice-presi- 
dent; E. T. Meredith, second vice- 
president; J. Lewis Draper, secre- 
tary, and C. C. Rosewater, treas- 
urer. Frank B. White was re- 
elected managing director. 


To Add More Stores to Hard- 
ware Chain 


The By-Lo Stores Company, of Chi- 
cago, is planning shortly to open up 
more sfores in its chain of hardware 
stores. In writing Printers’ Inx, Van 
Rensselaer Lansingh states that the com- 
pany is now operating three stores— 
one in Muncie, one in Anderson, and 
one in Frankfort, Indiana. The in- 
terior of these stores are modeled along 
new lines, to achieve the greatest econ- 
omy of space and the greatest amount 
of display value to the goods carried. 
In its estimates, the company allowed 
two years to put the stores on a pay- 
ing basis, but from actual experience 


- Mr. Lansingh says that he finds this 


result will be accomplished in a much 
shorter period. Accordingly this fall 
other stores will probably be opened up. 


John A. Chew Makes Change 


John A. Chew, former office manager 
of the Bauer Chemical Company, Sana- 
togen manufacturer, is now with the 
British-American Chemical Company, 
New York. 
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Regular Mailings of 
The Breeder’s Gazette 


for 1916 have been as follows: 
92,049 copies. ] 92,640 copies. 


Average 
Less copies mailed to advertisers, agencies, agricultural schools, 
exchanges, complimentary, etc 


Total net paid 
Sample copies not included in this statement. 


These, 90,000 readers of The Breeder’s Gazette are 


the farmers who own the valuable lands of the coun- 
try and who farm with intelligence and capital—who 


grow large crops by the best methods and with mod- 
ern equipment—and in connection with purebred 
live stock. 


These are the men who always buy the new farm 
equipment when first put on the market—who build 
modern homes and furnish them comfortably—who | 
drive motor cars as well as good horses. 


These are the men who have pulled themselves above 
their neighbors by sheer ability and who have learned 
how to make money without forgetting how 
to live. 


You can reach them through the business columns 
of their favorite newspaper, 


THE BREEDER’S GAZETTE 
542 South Dearborn Street - Chicago, Illinois 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


GEORGE W. HERBERT, ey, 5 Wattace C. RICHARDSON, 
Inc., : L/P. # nc., 
Western Representative, en ae Eastern Representative, 
300 Advertising Bldg., I STANDARL 881 Fourth Ave., 
Cuicaco, It. rare New York City. 
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ST NICHOLAS MAGAZINE 


THE CENTURY CO., PUBLISHERS 
353 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Don M. PARKER, ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Miemo. for lr. Parker: - 


Here is another bit of fuel to add to what we 
already know about " Who reads St. Nicholas". 


I happened to be stopping witn a girl frienc 
last night who belongs to a family of three adults: Brother-in-lew, 
sister and herself. The family eeps two saddle horses, maids, etc. 
etc. There are no less than four ;ianos in the house, three of then 
grand. The man is about fifty-five, hts wife probably thirty-eight 
or forty. 


On the table of their private living room on 
the second floor, I found a copy of the March issue of St. Nicholes 
and learned that they bought it régularly (did not subscribe) and 
all found "very interesting” things in it to read. 


Since 1878 the best-loved of all Magazines 
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A System to Stop Guessing in 
Dealer-relations 


A List of Questions Which Salesmen Had Dealers Answer 


By R. P. Spencer 


Of the American Optical Company, Southbridge, Mass. 


MISTAKE that manufac- 
++ turers frequently make is 
considering dealers en masse. 
There is no. such individual as an 
“average dealer,” except in the 
abstract. When we know a re- 
tailer, we find that he is either 
below or above the average. It 
is true that dealers can be grouped 
as to conditions or characteristics, 
but lumping. them all together 
and labeling the aggregation “Mr. 
Average Dealer” is certainly mis- 
leading. The sales director who 
relies on the accuracy of this la- 
bel is likely to make. some serious 
mistakes. 

Many selling campaigns fail be- 
cause they are built to appeal to 
the “average dealer.” Brilliantly 


conceived, carefully laid out, ap- 
parently sound in’ every detail, 
they fall down simply because the 
person they are directed to is en- 
tirely hypothetical and does not 


exist in actual life. Personal 
opinion is the deadly enemy of 
eficiency in planning the sales 
campaign. What a person thinks 
doesn’t matter. What he knows 
is the point that counts. Knowl- 
edge of actual conditions, and not 
opinion, is the only reliable struc- 
tural material to use in building 
a selling plan. 


INTIMATE KNOWLEDGE OF DEALER 
LACKING 


If these observations seem ele- 
mentary and axiomatic, why is it 
that they are so persistently ig- 
nored? In many large organiza- 
tions the salesmen are the only 
ones who have an accurate knowl- 
edge of the dealer and of retail 
conditions, and generally there is 
no system for collating, organi- 
zing, filing and preserving for the 
daily use of the office the infor- 
mation which they have. Here 
is an instance that will help to 
visualize what I am driving at: 


The advertising manager of a 
certain firm had prepared what he 
thought was a particularly bril- 
liant letter. It throbbed with 
“punch” and fairly oozed “pep.” 
It was to have been sent to the 
retail trade. Feeling proud of his 
effort, he passed the letter on for 
the approval of one of the sales- 
men who happened to be in the 
office at the time. ‘Fine letter, 
Mr. Burt,” said the road man. “It 
sure does set a fellow’s blood 
a-circulating, doesn’t it? I know 
several merchants on my terri- 
tory who will be highly pleased 
with that letter. It will rouse 
them up and do the house some 
good. But I was wondering what 
old Tommy Burke, up at Walton 
Corners, will think of it. Queer 
fellow that, but a good customer 
of ours. I would suggest that you 
leave Tommy off the list to whom 
that epistle is going. 

“Then there is Ed Flanders, at 
Bingham. I believe the letter will 
only succeed in amusing him. I’m 
afraid it will make Doc Hoops 
sore. You know he is that live 
wire over at Alton that I am just 
getting into line. Oh, yes, don’t 
send the letter to Huss Brothers, 
of Marion. It wouldn’t strike 
them just right. It took me a 
long time to~ get their business 
and I may lose it again unless we 
handle them with gloves. Come 
to think of it, there are quite a 
few on that little territory of 
mine to whom the letter is not 
exactly suited. Supposing I check 
over the list with you and give 
you an idea of some of the fe 
culiarities of these fellows I’m 
calling on. You may find it help- 
ful in getting up future letters,” 

What an eye-opener that sales- 
man’s criticism was! It set the 
advertising manager to twitching 
his ears, pulling his hair, furrow- 


ing his brow and going through 
99 
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other physical manifestations of 
deep thinking. His letter observed 
every canon of good business cor- 
respondence, and yet, as the sales- 
man clearly showed, it was obvi- 
ously the wrong message to send 
to a great many dealers. Mr. Av- 
erage Dealer was in the mind of 
the author as the letter was being 
written. The salesman, knowing 
the retailers personally, immedi- 
ately saw that Tom Smith, Sam 
Jones, Peter Horn and dozens of 
others came a long way from be- 
ing the average type. Hence the 
letter went wide of the mark, 

My own experience has ‘been 
similar to this. As a clerk be- 
hind a retail counter, as proprietor 
of a jobbing house and as sales 
manager for three leading con- 
cerns in the country on widely 
varied lines, I have seen that there 
is entirely too much guesswork 
about the dealer, about the condi- 
tions he is contending with and 
about what he will do and will 
not do under any given circum- 
stance. 

Some years ago, when I was 


merchandising tinware and en- 
ameled ware, it occurred to me 
that our salesmen knew a great 
deal about our retailers and our 
prospects that would be very help- 
ful if we had it on file in the 


office. Such information could be 
used in many ways—in writing the 
individual retailer, in getting up 
circular letters, as guidance in es- 
tablishing policies and in the suc- 
cessful handling of 101 details. 
On considering the subject further 
we saw that, while the salesman 
already possessed much knowledge 
about the retailer and his town, 
he could easily gather a great 
many other useful facts for us by 
asking a few questions and by do- 
ing a little observing. Charting 
these data on cards would give 
us a comprehensive bird’s-eye view 
of the dealer, his store, his clerks 
and everything else that vitally 
concerned him. To get the re- 
quired information we prepared a 
blank containing sixty-three ques- 
tions. Our salesmen were request- 
ed to fill out one of these blanks 
for each merchant on whom they 
called. Of course, all these ques- 
tions were not asked in one trip, 


but answers were gradually com 
piled in several visits. It may 
seem to involve a lot of work, 
but the very act of compiling it is 
sure to put the dealer and sales- 
man on a close and friendly basis. 
Any merchant takes more interest 
in a salesman who appears inter- 
ested in what the retailer is doing 
and thinking. Here is the list: 


1. Get list of trades-papers the dealer 
subscribes to. 

. Find out which trade-paper he 
prefers. 

8. Find out what feature of trade- 

apers is of most benefit or interest to 

im. 

4. Find out if they read trade-paper 
oor 
Find out if they ever order goods 
direct as a result of trade-paper adver- 
tising. 

6. Find out how the dealer feels 
toward houses who sell a catalogue 
house, 

7. Find out the dealer’s attitude 
toward the Parcels Post. h : 

Find out what the dealer is doing 
to overcome catalogue-house competition. 

9. Find out if the dealer derives his 
trade in our line from the middle-class 
women; if not, what class. 

10. Find out the talking points which 
a dealer uses in presenting our line to 
his trade, i 

11. Find out if the dealer marks his 
goods in plain prices or blind figures. | 

12. Find out if the dealers keep their 
stock well swept and dusted. 

18. Find out the system a dealer 
has of marking his goods; does he tag 
them or mark them with crayon? 

14. Find out the number of clerks a 
dealer employs and about what he pays 
them. 

15. Find out the amount of stock in 
all lines which the dealer carries. 

16. Find out the amount in the tin- 
ware and enameled-ware line, 

17. Find out if the dealer takes an 
inventory once a year. 

18. Find out if the dealer ever has 
sales for closing out dead stock. 

19. Find out if the dealers who take 
inventory count in the dead stock at 
purchased value. 

20. Find out what distribution Cream 
City Ware has. ‘ 

21. See what competitors are doing 
in the way of advertising. 

22. See what prices our competitors 
are making. 

28. See what new improvements our 
competitors are putting on their goods. 

24. Find out if the dealer has ever 
done any advertising of any kind. 

25. Investigate crop conditions and 
see what effect it has on the dealer’s 
business, 

26. Secure as far as possible copies 
of previous advertising done by tlie 
dealer. 

27. Find out if the dealer distributes 
direct literature to his customers and 
prospective customers. 

Find out if the dealer has a mail- 
ing list. to whom he sends advertising 
literature regularly. 
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Announcement 








MUNN & COMPANY, Inc. 


Publishers of 


ScENTIFICAMERICAN 


Have appointed 


WILLIAM A. KRAMER 
Western Advertising Manager. 


EDGAR T. COOMBS 
Western Advertising Staff 


ROY F. WILLIAMS 


Advertising Representative 
New York State and Pennsylvania. 


CARLE E. ROLLINS 


Advertising Representative 
New England. 
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29. Find out if the dealer has special 
sales on_ any lines of merchandise. the 4 

30. Find out if the dealer prefers 56 
buying direct from the manufacturer or ana 
through the jobber. . 

81. See if the dealer believes in win. schol 
dow trimming and does he have anyoue ; 
especially fitted for the work. 

82. Find out if the dealer reads the com 
advertising matter which is sent him or lin 
does he throw it into the waste-basket. ) 


83. Find out, if possible, the average 60 
number < letters and circulars received, mend 
“* day the dealer. 61 
at ect all the literature you can chan’ 
whieh is sent to the dealers by manu. parti 
facturers of every line and send it in “62, 
to us deale 
35. Take pictures of good window le ci 
trims, store arrangements and. crowds HM pyj1q 
which gather around the store when water 
they are putting on a special sale, cooki 
86. Find out the percentage of profit 63 
which the dealer takes on his oath. B. d 
87. Find out the dealer’s expense for , 
doing business and the percentage over W 
this amount which he figures he ought ting 
to make. ui 
88. Find out whether or not he runs Our 
a ores wagon. came 


39. » Find out whether or not he has HM 4 pic 
a telephone and, if so, does he get much 3 
business over the paca. exte 
40. Find out whether the dealer uses M The 
his telephone for soliciting business, usua 
ind out the class of people that for 
live in comb locality, their source of o1 
income, etc. one 
42.‘ Find out the number of rural B® him 
free delivery routes out of each town. ! 


A Great “Convention 8. Find out whether or not the peo- ie 


ple of the community are mail-order 


> uyers. i 
That Meets Twice 44, Find out what color of enameled- : ‘ink 
ware the housewife prefers. aint 
a Month 2 roe out ye i how ~ aeeee ae 
wife asks for an article in our line—by ron! 
: ° name of line, by name of utensil, b 
Not in one location, but size of utensil, or how. YB and | 
scattered over the entire 46. Find out from the women cus-f™ shou 
continent and extending tomers of the store what kind of adver. a let 
th h A. whol tising appeals to them—an offer of deale 
roughout the whole year. something for nothing, display of price, 
22.500 interested ‘buyers otvetiond = ereaneate areas, eeeee ee 
. . o her vanity, to her sense utility, or a 
seek Practical Engineer, the pene wedi Peet og oo 
semi-monthly meeting | 27 ts the average hardware dealer pq 
place, see the display of | very critical as to the quality of goods, [¢¢ 
machinery and supplies, and a qonrnee- — Pane it wi 
o> 48 oes he make claims for dam- 
heed the op portunities. | age on goods that have been damaged 4 lot 
The character of Practical | in fransit against the railroad company? € 
Engineer moulds the opin- se Is he Py “ = care of 9 
° ig ‘owen ence and does he appre- 1 
ions of these men. What ciate and insist upori a prompt reply to a 
is bought through its in- any of-his letters? OF aes 
fluence is a “‘safe buy.” e 50. a ee: ay 4 bg ye ing 1 
ers filled within ew days after 1 
Your display—your sales | are placed? ‘ . 7 val 
talks should be there. Let | 61. Does the average hardware deal- 
us send rates, sample copy ¢ 4 in vary miner “ss onters, or of th 
ribs : | does he prefer to give his orders in preju 
and further information. | person to Aigete resentative? : . nal 
4 a ha 52. ow often should the manufac- 2 
Technical Publishing Co. turer have his represeritative call during flavor 
the year with a line like ours? Thi 
537 So. Dearborn St. | 58. Does he include the freight inally 
CHICAGO, ILL. which he pays on a shipment in his speci: 
| cost? . 
54. When figuring his profit, does he ™ the ti 
| figure this percentage on sales or on the pf oy 
‘ cost or on the invoiced price? 
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55. Does he include anything for 
loss due to bad accounts when figuring 
the expense of doing business? 

56. Does he devote any time to edu- 
cating his clerks in salesmanship? 

57. Does he work up any sales 
schemes for increasing his business? 

18. Does he check up his cost or in- 
voice prices with other prices quoted by 
competing manufacturers of another 
line 

19. Does he push advertised brands? 

60. How does the average retail 
merchant look upon advertising? 

61. Does the average hardware mer- 
chant pay very much attention to our 
particular line: 

62. What does the average hardware 
dealer give preference to in the line that 
he carries? Particularly the following: 
builders’ hardware, furnace and_hot- 
water heating, heating stoves and ranges, 
cooking utensils, 

63. Does the retailer like an F. O. 
B. destination price? 

_ We even went further than get- 
ting an amswer to each question, 
Our salesmen were equipped with 
cameras and were required to take 
a picture of both the interior and 
exterior of our dealers’ stores. 
The merchant and his clerks were 
usually posed in front of the store 
for the exterior picture. ‘With 
one of those photographs before 
him, how much more intelligently 
a correspondent could write the 
retailer! It was like talking to 
him across the desk. Most cer- 
tainly the keen, intelligent, suc- 
cessful-appearing man out in 
front of a large, up-to-date store 
and surrounded by his clerks 
should receive a different kind of 
a letter from the sleepy-looking 
dealer standing with his one half- 
grown clerk in front of a ram- 
shackle old building. If the pic- 
ture showed that the merchant 
had beautifully trimmed windows 
it would be folly to write him 
a lot of sophomoric stuff about 
the value of good window dis- 
plays. On the other hand, if the 
photograph showed a window dec- 
oration to consist of a cat sleep- 
ing in a roaster, the correspond- 
ent could afford to let his exhorta- 
tive diction fly. Having a record 
of the retailer’s beliefs and habits, 
prejudices and hobbies, it was an 
easy matter to give a personal 
flavor to all letters sent to him. 

_ This list of questions was orig- 
inally prepared for the use of a 
special investigator, who visited 
the trade not as a representative 
of our company, but as a man who 
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was gathering material for a book 
on the merchandising of house- 
hold utilities. This man spent con- 
siderable time with each dealer, 
helping him to arrange his stock, 
suggesting sales plans and things 
of that sort, and, before he had 
finished, had diplomatically se- 
cured from the merchant answers 
to all the questions. This work 
was undertaken to give us a gen- 
eral résumé of conditions 
throughout the mid-West. Many 
of our sales plans were based on 
the information obtained. These 
investigations did not by any 
means cover all our trade, and, 
while it was necessary to do some 
generalizing, the reports were ex- 
tensive enough to lead us to ac- 
curate conclusions. We received 
so much value from the data fur- 
nished by the investigator that the 
idea of obtaining similar reports 
on all merchants on whom our 
salesmen called suggested itself. 
The information tabulated on 
the cards was very helpful in our 
credit department. For example, 
if a merchant said he did not take 
an annual inventory, he certainly 
did not know his financial stand- 
ing, and this fact would have an 
important bearing on his credit. 
Whether or not he was over- 
stocked, the condition of his store 
and even the caliber of the man 
as a merchant were all revealed 
in the reports and gave the credit 
department just the kind of in- 
formation they wanted. 
Supposing we were planning a 
trade-paper campaign. By getting 
the answers from our cards to 
questions Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 we 
would know what publications to 
use and have a fair idea of the 
kind of copy to insert. If we 
were looking for new talking- 
points, the answers to Question 10 
would give us a mine of material. 
Answers to those questions about 
what our competitors were doing 
furnished us with a lot of valu- 
able tips, both for the improve- 
ment of our products and of the 
methods used in marketing them. 
How could we prepare consumer- 
advertising intelligently without 
referring to those cards again and 
again? In a word, how could we 
do anything and be sure that we 
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were right without consulting the 
facts recorded in our files? After 
we started this system and began 
to realize how valuable the infov- 
mation was, we saw that we had 
always been working in the dark 
before and had been guessing «t 
things we should have known. 

Pages could be written tellinz 
of the numerous ways we found 
this system to be helpful, but thet 
is hardly necessary. The reade:, 
regardless of what business he is 
in, will readily see the value of 
the plan. 


Campaign of National Lumber 
Association Begun 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, has begun its advertising cam- 
paign, about which much has been said 
during the past few years. It is run- 
ning copy in magazines and architec- 
tural papers. A double-page spread in 
one of the latter is devoted to ex- 
ploiting the merits of mill construction, 
which does not eliminate wood. The 
key-line of this advertising is ‘ ‘Incom- 
bustible’ does not mean ‘fireproof,’” 
and the point is hammered home that 
wood timbers in mill construction fur- 
nish a fire-resisting type of structure. 
An interesting angle in connection with 
this campaign is that the association is 
going out of its way to boost the use 
of automatic sprinklers, which make a 
building constructed of wood safer 
from a fire-protection standpoint than 
one of fireproof materials without them, 
according to expert opinion. 

The associations which are members 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and are participating in the 
campaign are the California Redwood 
Association, Georgia-Florida Sawmill 
Association, Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, Michigan Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, North Carolina 
Pine Association, Northern Hemlock 
and Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Western Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Pacific Coast Sugar and 
White Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Southern Pine Association, 
West. Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
and Northern Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. 


Sulzberger & Sons Co. to 
Change Name 


Sulzberger & Sons Company, the Chi- 


cago packer, has decided to change 
its name to either Wilson Packing 
Company or Wilson & Co. ' The reason 
for the change is the recent purchase 
of control by T. E. Wilson, formerly 
of Morris & Co. The name_ wes 
changed in 1910 from Sulzberger & Sul7- 
berger. The old S. & S. trade-marks 
will be continued for the time being. 
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The Showman 
of “*‘THE PASSING SHOW”’ 


UBTLE wit, clean humour, 
clever cartoons, sparkling il- 
lustrations, to say naught of 
the trenchant topical remarks from 
the pen of “The Showman”—these 


THE 


PASSING 
SHOW 


[LONDON, ENGLAND] 


in the foremost rank of British 
two-cent weeklies in the short 
space of eight months—war 
months, too. It appeals to the re- 
fined and influential classes—peo- 
ple who appreciate good humour 
as much as the other good things 
of life. If you sell some of the 
“other good things,” your ad 
should be in “The Passing Show.” 
Its circulation is not far short of 
200,000, but the rate of $150 per 
page is based on a guaranteed net 
sale of 150,000 weekly. 


Let me send you “The Passing 
Show’ Book of Cartoons. 


PHILIP EMANUEL 
Advertising Manager 
ODHAMS LIMITED 
94-95 Long Acre 
London - England 





More Current for the 
Advertising Wire 


(Cottinued from page 10) 

the most fascinating indoor pas- 
times in which he could possibly 
indulge—as well as one of the 
most profitable exercises to which 
he can give a little time and en- 
ergy. For example, let him fig- 
ure how much he would decrease 
his investment and increase his 
profits if he could quicken his 
turnover by fifty per cent or by 
one hundred per cent. 

The problem can be varied to 
almost any extent. The store- 
keeper who does a ten-thousand- 
dollar business by turning his 
stock ten times a year has an 
immense advantage over his com- 
petitor who handles the same vol- 
ume of trade, but who turns his 
stock only twice a year. His cap- 
ital is less, his overhead expense 
is less, his waste through goods 
becoming “dead” or obsolete is 
less. His whole cost of doing 
business is less, but his discounts 
are invariably better and his col- 
lections are generally improved. 
Often an incidental result of quick 
turnover is an ability to buy at 
better figures. The wholesaler or 
the manufacturer likes to sell to 
the retailer who makes his stock 
move quickly into the hands of 
the consumer; such a retailer is 
a safer credit risk and he is also 
a more satisfactory man to deal 
with in every respect. Therefore, 
if there are any advantages in 
price or discount terms to be 
given, the retailer with the quick 
turnover is the one who gets those 
advantages. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF ADVERTISING 10 
MERCHANT'S BANKER 

Another thing not to be over- 
looked in this connection is the 
attitude of the banker. The mer- 
chant who shows him that the 
stock in his store is-turned at a 
lively pace has no trouble in se- 
curing any needful loans and at 
the best terms. Why? Because 
the banker says: 

“This man is a real merchant; 
he makes his stock move; he is 
running a real store, not a mu- 
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seum for the accumulation of an- 
tique goods; he is making his 
capital perform up to capacify ; his 
expenses are light because his in- 
vestment is small compared with 
the volume of his trade; he’s a 
live merchant, instead of a semi- 
somnolent storekeeper — conse- 
quently he is a tip-top credit risk.” 

It is an undeniable fact that one 
of the first things a banker wishes 
to know about the business of a 
merchant asking for a line of 
credit is: “How often do you 
turn your stock over?” If the 
banker has ever been a merchant 
himself he is sure to ask this 
question. 

Wherever you find a ‘ retail 
storekeeper who understands the 
doctrine of consumer-acceptance, 
who believes in it down to the 
ground, who works at it every 
day, you will find a merchant 
whose stock is about as nimble as 
an acrobat, as “liquid” as water. 
You will find, too, a merchant 
whose overhead is low for the to- 
tal of his trade; a business man 
who has found out how to make 
a dollar of expense carry the 
largest volume of traffic possible. 

Also you will find a merchant 
who has so firm and clear a faith 
in the power of advertising to ac- 
celerate turnover that he backs up 
the big, constructive and broadly 
educational work of the national 
advertisers by spending some of 
his own money for printers’ ink 
and seeing that this advertising 
is done intelligently. 

G. A. Garver, of Strasburg, 
Ohio, one of the most skilful turn- 
over artists in America, operates 
a remarkable country store in a 
town of less than two thousand 
inhabitants. He says there is no 
more doubt that advertising cre- 
ates turnover—when done with 
any reasonable degree of intelli- 
gence—than there is that money 
borrowed from a bank draws in- 
terest. He keeps one man who 
attends exclusively to advertising, 
and he has probably the largest 
trale of any strictly “country 
store” in the United States. His 
od e summary of the situation is 
this : 

“T get a phenomenal trade be- 
cause I sell good goods at a 
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smaller margin of profit than my 
competitors in larger towns and 
cities in this region, and the only 
reason why I can sell at a smaller 
margin is expressed in one word 
—volume. But the thing that has 
made volume of trade possible in 
my case is advertising. With me, 
advertising is simply an effective 
device for increasing turnover by 
decreasing the cost of goods to 
my customers and the cost to my- 
self of doing business. I[t is, in 
short, an instrument of economy 
that the consumer appreciates. He 
compensates me for it by giving 
me quickened turnover and mul- 
tiplied sales. This store is what 
I would call a natural monument 
to the consumer-economies of ad- 
vertising.” 

QUALITY LEVER ON MANUFACTURER 


There are other angles, aside 
from that of turnover, from which 
to consider the problem of 
whether advertising operates as a 
tax on the consumer. One of 
them is the résponsibility that a 
dealer feels for the quality of a 
brand that advertising has identi- 
fied with his name. Scores of 
cases might be cited showing that 
this has resulted in moving the 
manufacturer to increase the qual- 
ity of his product, to put more 
expensive materials into it, with- 
out increasing its price. In many 
instances the price has, under 
these circumstances, actually been 
reduced. A good illustration of 
this is to be found in hosiery. 
With this article the tendency of 
the price to the consumer has been 
downward, while the quality has 
climbed steadily upward. This is 
also true of many other widely 
advertised articles. 

There is hardly a raw material 
of any kind that is not decidedly 
more expensive to-day than a few 
years ago. Naturally, then, nearly 
all manufactured articles should 
cost more. That they do not is 
evidently due to the responsibility 
that a maker feels for his brand 
that has been inseparably identi- 
fied with his name by means of 
national advertising. He wants 
to make his product better—and, 
if possible, cheaper—because it 
bears his name and is known to 
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the world, through advertising, as 
his brand. 

This is the way the advertising 
problem looks to a “rank out- 
sider,” to one who has no con- 
nection with the advertising bus'- 
ness. It appears to him that the 
doctrine of consumer-acceptance 
is something more than an inter- 
esting theory; that it is a decided- 
ly practical and important discov- 
ery because the recognition of its 
existence opens up the way for 
the retailer to draw upon this 
mighty reserve fund of passive 
advertising results and change it 
to positive capital. 

Also he cannot escape from the 
conclusion that manufacturers, 
jobbers and advertising engineers 
generally have awakened to a new 
realization of the fact that the 
connection between the consumer 
and the retailer is the weakest 
link in the chain of advertising 
influence, and that its efficiency as 
a “trade conductor” must be de- 
veloped and refined to an extent 
that is not now attained—great 
and indisputable as are the pres- 
ent results! 

That advertising is “an instru- 
ment of economy” in merchandis- 
ing, a marvelous device for stim- 
ulating turnover, a constant in- 
centive to the manufacturer to add 
to the quality of his branded 
product without permitting an in- 
crease of its price, appears alto- 
gether too plain to him to be the 
subject of -serious question. 

In the next two or three years 
new and heavy burdens will be 
placed on advertising and it will 
be subjected to strains that will 
try its pulling power to the ut- 
most. This is.the conviction of 
far-sighted business men and 
keen economists. It will undoubt- 
edly play a star part in the great 
drama of national preparedness 
and undertake many other impor- 
tant roles to which it is not now 
accustomed. E 

All this means that advertising 
is entering upon a period of de- 
velopment beyond anything it has 
yet known. 















































Henry B. Burlow has been appointed 
assistant advertising and sales manaser 
of the Shortwriter Company of America, 
with headquarters at Chicago. 
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(The Reason Why 


(The reason Popular Mechanics 
Magazine is among the three pub- 
lications which carry the greatest 
volume of advertising month after 
month is because its editorial con- 
tents stimulate ad reading; its cir- 
culation policy eliminates “dead” 
readers by requiring them to go to 
a news-stand to buy a copy, and 
the fact that they take that copy 
home where it is read by the 


whole family. 


WRITTEN SO YOu CAN UNDERSTAND IT 


A Magazine for the home, that offers no premiums ; does not 
join in clubbing offers; and employs no subscription solicitors. 


Six NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Circulation 430,000 


Rate based on 350,000 





Why Trade-marks Should Be 
Registered Wherever Possible 


he Advantages of the Registered Trade-mark Over That Which Is Not 
Registered—Serious Loss Sometimes Avoided by Registration 


By Andrew B. Remick 


T HERE i is evidently a growing 
disposition on the part of 
usiness men to register in the 
Patent Office such of their trade- 
marks as are registrable under 
the law. The files of the Patent 
Office Gazette for the past year 
show a great many applications 
for registration of marks which 
have been in use for many years. 
‘or example, there are three par- 
ticularly notable trade- marks in 
the list of last year’ s registtations 
-“American Rifle,” owned by E. 

du Pont de Nemours Powder 
Commnien and in use since 1813; 
“Indian Head,” owned by the 


Jackson Company and applied to 
cotton goods and napkins since 
1835, and “Kingsford’s,” the Na- 


tional Starch Company’s mark, 
which has been used for corn- 
starch since 1848, 

I picked at random from the 
list of applications during the 
past year such old and well-known 
trade-marks as the following: 
“Belding’s,” used on textile 
threads since 1863; ‘“Waltke,” 
used on soap since 1858; “Man- 
hattan,” used on shirts since 1869; 
“Horlicks” Malted Milk, used 
since 1874; “Pillsbury’s,” used on 
flour since 1870; Durkees’ “Gaunt- 
let Brand,” used on spices and 
mustards since 1870; “Arm and 
Hammer,” used on baking-soda 
since 1874; “Puck,” used for a 
publication since 1876; “Heide’s,” 
used on candy since 1876; “Deer- 
ing,” used on rope, cord and bin- 
der-twine since 1879; “S” (Sin- 
ger Sewing Machine Company’s 
trade-mark), used on _ sewing- 
threads since 1880; “Fairbanks,” 
used on scales since 1878; “Good- 
rich,” used on rubber tires since 
1882; “Johnson’s,” used on pre- 
pared wax since 1888; “Clicquot 
Club,” used on beverages since 
1886; “J. I. Case,” used on farm 
machinery since 1888; “Arrow.” 


used on collars, shirts and cuffs 
since 1885; and. “Canadian Club,” 
used on whiskey since 1889. 

But why are the owners of 
these old and well-known marks 
applying for registration at this 
late day? What are the advan- 
tages of trade-mark registration, 
anyway? Is there any. good rea- 
son why a trade-mark owner 
should go to the trouble of regis- 
tering his mark when he has used 
it for years without going through 
the formality of application to the 
Patent Office? 


THE STATUTORY ADVANTAGES OF 
REGISTRATION 


Those are questions which every 
trade-mark lawyer is repeatedly 
asked and, to judge from the re- 
cords, it is evident that the last 
question is being more frequently 
answered in the affirmative. As a 
matter of fact, there are several 
reasons why a registered trade- 
mark is more easily protected 
than one which is not registered 
(or not registrable). The regis- 
tered mark enjoys certain statu- 
tory advantages over the mark 
which is not registered, for 
example: 

Registration is prima facie evi- 
dence of ownership, and places 
the burden of proof upon the 
opposer even though he may truly 
be the prior owner. 

Actions against infringers can 
be maintained in the Federal 
Courts in every instance. 

Three times the damage sus- 
tained by reason of an infringe 
ment may be recovered. 

An injunction against an in- 
fringer may be enforced any- 
where within the United States. 

The Courts are empowered to 
order a defendant to deliver up 
all infringing labels and wrappers 
to be destroyed. 

Owners have the right to print 
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the notice of registration beneath 
the mark as a warning against in- 
fringement, and 

Many. foreign countries require 
registration at home before a 
trade-mark can be registered—or 
in some instances, before it can 
be used at all—within their juris- 
diction. 

Those are only the statutory 
advantages of registration. There 
are, however, certain other ad- 
vantages, which. are even more 
important, but which are not 
generally properly regarded by 
owners of trade-marks, but which 
may be the means of saving to the 
registrant not -only serious finan- 
cial loss, but much worry as well. 

In my opinion, the most im- 
portant non-statutory benefit de- 
rived. from registration lies in the 
fact that registration of a mark 
places it on public record where 
anybody can make a search and 
ascertain whether or not it has 
already. been appropriated. It 
seems to me that it is a moral 
obligation for every owner of a 
registrable trade-mark to place 
it on record, for the simple but 
pertinent reason that manufac- 
turers in distant localities have no 
other practical way of finding out 
whether or not a certain mark is 
owned and used by another in the 
same line of business, unless the 
first user has it on record in the 
Patent Office. 

Let me illustrate what hard- 
ships are sometimes worked on 
innocent adopters of trade-marks 
that are already owned—but un- 
registered—by another manufac- 
turer of the same kind of goods. 

A manufacturer in Nebraska, 
after some deliberation, decided 
on a certain trade-mark. Before 
going to the expense of having 
designs made and labels printed 
he took the precaution of having 
his lawyer not only advise on the 
registrability of the mark, but of 
having a search made in the 
trade-mark records with a view 
of ascertaining whether or not the 
mark had already been appropri- 
ated. The trade-mark counsel in 
due time reported that the mark 
in his opinion was registrable in 
its make-up, and that his search 
had not revealed any other owner 
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of the same mark used on the 
same class of goods. Thereupon 
the Nebraska manufacturer hac 
labels printed, started a small ad- 
vertising campaign in his terri- 
tory, and after a year or two of 
intelligent activity was beginning 
to have quite a substantial trade 
in that particular product. Sud- 
denly he was confronted with 2 
demand by the attorney of ar 
Eastern manufacturer to cease im- 
mediately using the trade-mark 
or else suffer a suit. The much 
worried Nebraskan left his busi- 
ness and hurried to his trade- 
mark counsel, who, after sub- 
stantiating the facts, had to ad- 
vise his client that the Eastern 
owner of the same mark surely 
had prior right by years, and 
would, no doubt, prevail were the 
matter to get in court. 

It is plain to see that the re- 
sults of this unfortunate con- 
troversy meant a considerable loss 
to the innocent adopter of the un- 
registered mark. And the right- 
ful owner probably spent, as a 
retainer to his lawyer to take 
care of this matter, from three to 
ten times the cost of registration. 
I noticed in a recent Patent Office 
Gazette that the Eastern owner 
has at last secured registration of 
his mark, so his experience in the 
Nebraska matter probably taught 
him that it was not only his moral 
duty to register all of his marks 
that were registrable, but that 
registration saves money in the 
long run. 

Another case is worth referring 
to in some detail because it shows 
that registration at the beginning 
of the use of a trade-mark is 
likely to be insurance against fu- 
ture loss of both the original 
owner and the innocent infringer. 

A large manufacturer in the 
Northwest carelessly adopted a 
trade-mark about four years ago 
and about a year ago made appli- 
cation for registration. Since 
there was no similar mark for the 
same class of goods on record the 
Examiner passed the mark and 
published it in the Gazette. A 
manufacturer of similar articles 
in a Western State immediately 
upon seeing the published mark 
set up opposition, claiming use of 
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In both 
The May and 
June numbers of 


HaArPER’S [MAGAZINE 


advertisers 
invested more 
money than in 
any previous 
number pub- 
lished during the 
past ten years. 


The net cash paid circulation 
in the United States is more than 


100,000 





Circulation books open to all 
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HERE was a man 

out in Zero-swept 

Milwaukee, whom 
his neighbors laughed at, 
because he installed in 
his home the _ Kelsey 
Health Heat. They evi- 
dently expected to hear 
of him sitting down to 
breakfast in a fur coat 
and red mittens. 


Two winters have 
passed—both of them ex- 
ceptionally severe. He 
has written us about the 
satisfactory performance 
of his Kelsey. He says 
the laugh is now on’ his 
neighbors. His letter is 
rather explicit. It tells 
just the things we have a 
notion you would like to 
know. 

We took this letter and 
a picture of his house and 
bound them together and 
dubbed them “The Last 
Laugh.” 

Send for it. 


HE Kevse EY 
R 


WARM AIR GENERATO 


230 JAMES a ed 
SYRACUSE, N. 

New York 
108-V Park Avenue 
Chicago 
2767-V Lincoln Avenue 


41 principal cities 





the identical mark on actually the 
same class of goods for fourteen 
years. No final hearing was ever 
had in this case for the reason 
that the manufacturer in the 
Northwest, being properly ad- 
vised that ‘there was no chance of 
his successfully fighting the op- 
position by the prior but smaller 
owner, gracefully withdrew his 
application, gave up the use of 
the mark and suffered substantia! 
loss in having to abandon thx 
mark, which several years of use 
had made valuable. 

The small Western owner did 
not register. the mark when he 
adopted it, because it probably 
never occurred to him that it 
would be advisable, but after this 
experience he made application foi 
registration of the mark. Had he 
made application for registration 
at the outset of his, use he would 
have saved the expense of oppos 
ing the application of the second 
user, which amounted to quite a 
bit more than the cost of registra- 
tion, 

In this connection it is worth 
emphasizing that it is far better 
to find out right at the start 
whether a mark is likely to be 
opposed, than to wait until it has 
been made valuable by an adver- 
tising investment. 

Some day Congress may pass 
an act making registration of 
trade-marks the basis of owner- 
ship, as is the law in some of the 
South American countries. But 
until that time comes—and I do 
not think that the present com- 
mon-law conception of American 
trade-mark rights, which un- 
qualifiedly holds that prior and 
continuous use of a trade-mark 
establishes the basis by which 
ownership shall be determined 
will be changed for years, I be- 
lieve it is the duty of every 
manufacturer, large or small, in 
the United States, who owns re- 
gistrable trade-marks to place 
them on record by registering 
them in the Patent Office. And, 
further, it is money and time well 
spent to make every endeavor 
during the inception of a. trade- 
mark to ascertain whether or not 
it is registrable and is alone in the 
field, 
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Advertiser "Phoned Order 
Across Continent 


A group of advertising men in San 
rancisco “listened in” by long-distance 
clephone, at a recent dinner of the 
\ssociation of New York Advertising 
\gents, as reported in the May 4th is- 
ie of Printers’ Inx. Among the 
peakers in San Francisco was T. W. 
larris, president of the Tobacco Com- 
any of California, who reported to 
George W. Hill, vice-president of the 
\merican Tobacco Company, upon the 
inusual success enjoyed A arquise 
igarettes on the Pacific coast. Mr. 
‘larris attributed this success to news- 
aper advertising, and Mr. Hill there- 
ipon suggested that an advertisement be 
inserted at once in the San Francisco 
papers acknowledging the company’s ap- 
preciation of the public's patronage and 
viving the story of the telephone con- 
versation. Mr. Hill immediately tele- 
phoned to the papers and an advertise- 
ment telling the whole story was pub- 
lished next morning. 


City Has an “Advertising 
Manager” 


W. G. Hutton, for eleven years on the 
St, Louis Republic, and formerly pro- 
prietor of a sevapeper at Mexico, Mo., 
has been selecte the Chamber of 
Commerce of St. Charien, Mo., near 
St. Louis, to boost the town through 
advertising in many forms. St. Charles 
raised $12,000 in eight hours for carry- 
ing on its work. r. Hutton will pro- 
mote tours advertising the factories of 
St. Charles, advocate town-lot gardenin 
and city-beautiful movements, thrift 
campaigns in the schools, .trade-at-home 
campaigns, good roads and agricultural 
movements. 


Beer Advertisers Active in St. 
Louis 

The new copy of Anheuser-Busch’s 
Budweiser bottled beer aims to teach 
the food value of beer, and gets entire- 
ly away from the “personal liberty’’- 
historical copy which was featured for 
some time’ past. The old familiar 
Schlitz “brown-bottle’’ copy has recent- 
iy appeared in large space for a short 
time in St. Louis. The Pabst Blue 
Ribbon bottle-beer copy, announcing the 
appointment of a large chain of gro- 
cery stores as St. Louis agents and dis- 
tributors, is now appearing in the St. 
Louis dailies. 


Sloman Agency Incorporates 


The Sloman Advertising Company 
has been incorporated at Dayton, O., 
with a capital stock of $10,000. R. J. 
Sloman, S. M. Sloman, M. H. Sloman, 
F, .F, Hasentab and A. E. Priest are 
interested in the company, which will 
conduct a general advertising business. 


‘The Charlotte, N. C., Observer is now 
represented in the Eastern and Western 
foreign field by Hasbrook, Story & 
Brooks, 











As Your 


Sales 
Manager 


I am giving up, 
for adequate 
personal reasons, 
the position of 
general sales 
manager of a 
prominent cor- 
poration, the 
largest of its 
kind in the 
world. 


I desire perma- 
nent connection 
with a manufac- 
turing concern 
whose business 
requires con- 
structive work 
along broad lines. 


Age 42; experi- 
ence, varied and 
progressive; ref- 
erences from 
people you know 
about. Address 
ce ts Dag Box 474 
care of Printers’ 


Ink. 
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Harvester Company’s 
Strike Advertising 


(CHICAGO newspapers one day 
last week carried a display 
advertisement of the International 
Harvester Company addressed to 
its employees, which attracted 
considerable interest because of 
its fair presentment of the condi- 
tions which brought about the 
strike it has on its hands. Chi- 
cago newspapers have carried 
considerable advertising of this 
kind, a recent case being that of 
the street-car companies, but in- 
variably the sympathy-getting 
power of the copy is handicapped 
by the company assuming it is 
right and the strikers are all 
wrong. The copy of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, how- 
ever, frankly admits “We also 
realize that there were some low 
spots in our system where men 
were not paid as well as in other 
departments. Such things are oc- 
casionally unavoidable in any 
large manufacturing business 
where methods and processes are 
constantly changing.” 

In place of the usual generali- 
ties used to bolster up an adver- 
tisement of this type, the Harves- 
ter concern introduced a signed 
statement by a certified public ac- 
countant, setting forth that since 
the formation of the company in 
1902 wages have been increased 
50 34/100 per cent, or over one- 
half. Referring to this statement 
the copy reads: 

“We want you to know that 
we not only mean well, but have 
done well by you. Don’t let any- 
body tell you that everything has 
gone up except wages. That is 
not true of our company. In our 
factories the increase of wages 
has kept pace with the increase in 
the cost of living or has run 
ahead of it.” 

The copy concludes with a gen- 
erously worded appeal to the 
strikers to come back, assured that 
the company will fulfil the prom- 
ises it has made to the letter. “To, 
all of you we say that we are 
proud of the way you have car- 
ried yourselves in this time of 
disturbance, keeping the peace and 
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respecting the law. We are proud 
of that for your sake, for the 
sake of our company’s good name 
at home and abroad, and for the 
sake of our great city, whose 
pride is your pride and ours.” 

The advertising was widely rezd 
by the public at large with the re- 
sult that public sympathy is quiie 
largely with the company. 


Foresees a Chain of “Adver- 
tising Movies” 


_ J. W. Binder, secretary of the Mo- 
tion Picture Board of Trade, foresees a 
radical change in the prcsent methods 
of film advertising. Speaking recently 
before the League of Advertising 
Women of New York, he said: 

“In using advertising in connection 
with the motion picture, first there must 
be no deception. You must not walk 
into a theatre expecting to be enter- 
tained and have an advertising screen 
thrown upon it. When you buy space 
in a newspaper or magazine you do 
not have to make any se or it— 
then why should you here Danger 
lies in deception. In the same manner, 
if you went into a motion-picture the- 
atre to be amused and saw a picture 
which was tremendously interesting and 
then at the bottom you saw something 
you did not expect to see at all, the re- 
action would be great. 

“Before the motion picture can be 
used as an advertising medium it must 
be frankly labeled as an advertisement, 
but the future of the motion picture 
in advertising lies, in my ju ent, in 
this: in a chain of specially built, well- 
constructed advertising theatres, frankly 
labeled ‘advertising,’ and to these the- 
atres audiences would be invited per- 
haps by sections of the city> Into these 
theatres they would come, knowing 
what they were going to see and when 
they have seen the message there, as 
they go out, there will be provided as 
part of the theatre, either a demonstra- 
tion-room, such as you have here, where 
you can test the product itself, or where 
a sample can be handed to you as you 
go out. 

“That is real, honest-to-goodness ad- 
vertising, no fake, no deception, and 
when that shall have been done ali over 
this country as it will be done in the 
future, because where men spend thou- 
sands of dollars to advertise now in 
magazines they will spend hundreds of 
thousands to get this message as direct 
as this, then you will realize, and the 
merchants and the manufacturers of 
this country will realize, that here is a 
medium in which there is indeed no 
guile.” 


Gallard With Charles 


W. J. Gallard, formerly associated 
with the Atlantic Advertising Agency, is 
now. connected with the arles -Ad- 
vertising Service, New York City. Pre- 
vious to his association with the Atlantic 
agency he was with N. W. Ayer & Son. 





When Good Will Depends Upon 
Satisfactory Repairs 


Manufacturers Urging Congress to 
Spare 


"THE good will of a manufac- 
turer may depend to a con- 
siderable extent upon the service 
which his product gives after it 
gets beyond his immediate control 
in the hands of users.’ A dis- 
satisfied user of an automobile, 
or a mowing-machine, or a kitch- 
en-range may make a whole lot 
of trouble in a community before 
the cause can be located and reme- 
died. And quite often the causes 
of such dissatisfaction are to be 
found in the use of repair or spare 
parts which are not suitable for 
the purpose to which they are put. 
The question as to whether or 
not the manufacturer of an ar- 
icle is entitled to a monopoly of 
the business of supplying repair 
parts is a perennial question. Con- 
gress is now considering the pass- 
age of legislation to enable the 
manufacturer to control the re- 
pair business more absolutely than 
has heretofore been possible. 
Presumably, of course, the man- 
ufacturer who is marketing any 
mechanism that is protected by 
patents has full control of the 
trade in repair parts for that ma- 
chine. It is the business of sup- 
plying spare parts for unpatented 
articles that is now in controversy. 
On the one hand we have various 
pioneer makers of stoves and 
other articles who argue that, hav- 
ing originated given models and 
having borne all the expense of 
introducing them to the public, 
they should continue to enjoy all 
the fruits of their victories, even 
if it happens that the basic pat- 
ents on the popularized article 
have expired. On the other hand 
are concetfns that make spare 
parts exclusively—firms so nu- 
merous that they have formed the 
National Protective Repair Asso- 
ciation—and, having built up an 
extensive supply business, desire 
to retain it. 
The belief in some quarters— 
justified. or not—that the repair 


end of many a business is where 
11 


Permit the Control of Repair and 
Parts 


the profits lie has served to com- 
plicate the proposition for manu- 
facturers who favor repair con- 
trol. In the course of a recent 
Congressional hearing at Wash- 
ington there was indication that 
the impression had taken root 
when Congressman McClintic 
asked a witness, “Is it not a fact 
that certain manufacturers of 
mowing-machines and _ binders, 
because they have a complete mo- 
nopoly, find that their repair busi- 
ness is by far the most profitable 
part of their business?” 


REPAIR BUSINESS FALLING TO OUT- 
SIDE CONCERNS 


That the control of repair busi- 
ness is in certain industries a live 
issue may be surmised from the 
statement of William J. My- 
ers, treasurer of the Union Stove 
Works, of New York, that the 
repair business, which formerly 
represented thirteen to fifteen per 
cent of the total turnover of the 
company, has now fallen, owing 
to. outside competition, to little 
more than six per cent of the 
whole business. Mr. Myers claims 
that in the stove line alone the 
annual repair business of the 
country amounts to $7,500,000 or 
$8,000,000, of which aggregate the 
stove manufacturers are repre- 
sented as now. getting but 
$2,750,000. With a profit on re- 
pair business amounting to two 
arid one-half per cent net above 
what it is on the stove business, 
the manufacturers are naturally 
anxious to get all that they think 
is coming to them. 

However, not a few of the stove 
manufacturers are desirous of 
controlling repairs on their stoves 
in order, primarily, to insure spare 
parts of a quality equal to the 
original. The question of the fit 
of spare parts is also one upon 
which manufacturers of stoves are 
disposed to lay considerable stress. 
It is claimed that the firebox and 


it flues constitute the vital part 
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ofa stove, and that if the installa- 
tion originally found in the stove 
1s, in course of time, replaced by 
parts that do not fit, a dissatistied 
customer is created. Moreover, 
the blame is almost certain to be 
laid at the door of the stove manu- 
facturer inasmuch as under exist- 
ing conditions the makers of re- 
pair parts are at liberty to mark 
their, goods with the name of the 
stove or the manufacturer, and 
with little to indicate that the 
items are counterfeits in the sense 
that they come from outside 
sources instead of from the maker 
of the stove. 

Daniel F. Printz, a stove manu- 
facturer, related at Washing- 
ton, recently, a personal experi- 
ence that indicates what a small 
saving will sometimes induce a 
middleman to indulge in substitu- 
tion. “Three years ago,” said 
Mr. Printz, “we put out an en- 
tirely new line of ranges at con- 
siderable expense. These ranges 
are sold with or without water 
back, because the stoves. may go 
to rural districts where they have 
no water supply. One lot of thirty 
ranges we sold to a dealer who in 
turn sold them to a contractor and 
builder. Two weeks ago that con- 
tractor came back to us exceed- 
ingly indignant. He had a water 
back in his possession, and he said, 
‘These goods are bad. I will never 
buy another stove of your fac- 
tory.’ I looked at that water back. 
I found that it had our name on 
it in letters two inches high and 
away off in the corner in small'let- 
ters a quarter of an inch high was 
the name of a pirate concern. 
Upon getting back to the dealer I 
discovered that he could get those 
for 75 cents cheaper than what I 
-was selling them to him for. We 
have not heard the last of that. I 
am satisfied that all of these water 
backs will give trouble in due 
time.” 

It is conceded by Mr. Printz 
that the problem of inducing the 
ultimate consumer to demand the 
genuine when ordering repair 
parts is complicated by the fact 
that spare parts are almost inva- 
riably distributed through jobbers. 
Tt is the idea of this manufacturer 
that when the owner of a Sunshine 


range applies to his local dealer 
for a new grate for, that range, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred he wants a Sunshine grate,-- 
that is a grate made by the manu- 
facturer of the stove. But he or- 
ders only by size number, and ex- 
cept in the rare instance that he is 
aware of the situation in the stove 
repair field he gives no specifica- 
tion that would preclude a dealer 
from furnishing any suitable part 
that he happens to have in stock. 
One point that has been brought 
out by the stove manufacturers 
who have recently appealed to 
Congress for relief is that they 
have not presumed to criticize imi- 
tators in the repair field without 
“cleaning house” themselves. It is 
claimed that since the National 
Association of Stove Manufactur- 
ers went on record some six or 
eight years ago against the prac- 
tice of imitating stoves this évil 
has been reduced to a minimum. 
Mr. Myers, of the Union Stove 


Works, related how moral suasion - 


was all that was required to in- 
duce a rival concern of several 
years ago to withdraw from the 
market a stove in imitation of the 
Astor Apartment House Range 
that had been put out under the 
name “Astral.” Mr. Myers advo- 
cates the exchange of catalogues 
between firms in the same line of 
trade as a preventive of uncon- 
scious duplication. He explains 
the policy of his own house: 
“Just as soon as we get out a new 
catalogue we send it to all of the 
people in the trade and invite their 
inspection of it.” 


Milwaukee Has Better Business 
Bureau 


P. W. Steitz, formerly with the Cra- 
mer-Krasselt Advertising Agency, has 
been appointed secretary of the Better 
Business Bureau of’ Milwaukee. The 
Bureau, financed by Milwaukee adver- 
tisers and newspapers, will take over the 
work of the Vigilance Committee of the 
Advertisers’ Club. 


Dwight Brewer Leaves “Good 
Health” 


J. Dwight Brewer has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of Good Health, ef- 
fective May 20th. . 

Until his successor is appointed all ad- 
vertising matters will be handled from 
the home office at Battle Creek, Mich. 
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CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
need larger quarters » 


BECAUSE the large double building they now 
occupy (30-32 West Thirteenth Street, New York 
City) is inadequate for their requirements. 


"TWENTY. -ONE years ago, this business 

rented one-half a floor in its present build- 
ing, and has steadily grown and developed into 
one of the largest printing establishments in 
this country. Though of mature years they 
still suffer from growing-pains. The new 
domicile of the 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


will be in the fecently erected modern 
and commodious 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
Eighth Ave., 33rd to 34th Sts., New York City 





Where with increased facilities they will be able 
to add to their clientele, rendering the same 
efficient SERVICE, best QUALITY work- 
manship and entire SATISFACTION. To 
this policy their success is due—the good-will of 
customers. has been a great force in securing 
new business. 
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Specializing in 
PROCESS COLOR CATALOGUES 


HOUSE ORGANS BROCHURES and 
PUBLICATIONS 


Responsibility and reliability in financial standing second to none 
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Printers and their Specialties 
Advertisers Can Consult with Profit, this List 
of Printers, When Planning their Next Job 


The KANT SLIP 


is known as an excellent example of House 

printing e typography is acknowl- 
edged to be well nigh perfect. Ask the 
KELLY-SPRINGFIELD Tire people what 
they think of us as printers. Perhaps we 
could improve the app of your House 
Organ or catalogue. 


WALTERS & MAHON, Inc. 
64 Church Street New York City 








RE AD PRINTING 

COMPANY 

HIRAM SHERWOOD, President 
The success of advertising 


is in direct proportion to 
the quality of the printing 


106 SEVENTH AVE., N. Y. 
Telephone 6396 and 6397 Chelsea 





HE high cost of paper, 

ink and engraving em- 

phasizes the importance 
of employing a printer who 
can make your printed matter 
efficient and yet not neces- 
sarily expensive. 


THE KALKHOFF Co. 
216 West 18th Street, New York 


Gummed Labels— 


Used on your mail and express 
packages can be more readily 
addressed on a typewriter when 
the labels are in perforated rolls. 
If you use gummed labels, 
send us samples of your 
labels and ask for our 14 
catalog and prices. 


McCourt Label Cabinet Co. 


54 Bennett St., Bradford, Pa. 





ANY of America’s prominent ad. 


vertisers and advertising S 
\oU 


agencies like the George 
Batten Company, J.Walter 
Thompson Company, dose 
booklet 

and catalog 

work use 


Frank Seaman, Inc., & 
Federal Agency 
and others, 3 
requiring 

Charles 
Francis Press 


high et 
ge Printers of ‘‘Printers’ Ink’’ 


80-32 WEST 13th STREET 
Tel. 4090 Chelsea NEW YORK 


HEN you want 
it, and what you 
want, in advertising 
composition. 
Day and Night Service 
C. E. RUCKSTUHL, Inc. 


Typographic Service 
27 East 31st STREET, NEW YORK 








Those whorec- 
Ads ognize good 
typography as 
a selling force 
factor phone 
Bryant 4534 or 
write 
HURST & HURST CO. 
Typesetters to Advertisers and Printers 
145 W. 45th St., New York 


LORILLARD TOBACCO Co. 
are known for their at- 
tractive display cards. 
They are regular cus- 
tomers of ours. 


Walcutt Bros. Co. 
141 East 25th St., New York City | 
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‘Engraving - _Desighing Flectrotynnige 


A Handy Buyer's Guide for 
Advertising Agents 


NE of the interesting facts 
about this concern is that its 
national reputation as a maker of 
beautiful color plates has in- 
creased its output of half-tones 
and line cuts for every medium. 


B 


THE [HE BECK ENGRAVING CO. 
NEW YORK 


Advertisers, 
and Publishes 


Advertising Agencies will do well to 
consider our service when in need of 


Process Color Plates 
Being the leading house in Color 
Printing, we are eminently quali- 
fied in judging printing plates for 
Color Work. 


ZEESE - WILKINSON CO. 
424-438 W. 33rd St., New York 





“Che . 
Colorplate Engraving. Co. 


Sil West 434StNY. 


Quality’ Color Plates 


Advertising Service 


“We wish to say that your service 
has been all and more than you said it 
would be when you solicited our business 
and we naturally feel well satisfied. 


Yours very truly, 
Feb. 28, 1916 THE ERICKSON CO.” 


THE GILL 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 
140 Fifth Ave. New York 





ADVERTISING 
IN CANADA? 


Save duty, trouble 
and lost time by hav- 
ing your plates and 
mats made in the 
best equipped plant 
in the Dominion. 
“Our sérvice jus- 
OF CANADA tifies our name.” 


345-347 Craig W., Montreal, P. Q. 








<ENG W. 3l1st VIN G ew < 
Telephones Chélsea 2117-2118-2229 


Best Equipped Plant in New York 


Guarantees tn A Soest plates at 
able rates 


FINE PLATES 
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| Million’! fords Y 
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TAKE US UP 


We say we'll beat every cut you ever 
had made, both in QUALITY and in 
the TIME it took to make it. 


Send us your next piece of copy and 
we'll prove it,—any TIME,—DAY or 
NIGHT. 


Metropolitan Art Craft Co. 


New York 


“PLATES FIT TO PRINT” 
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Registered U. 8, Patent Office 


A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ Ink PusrisHinc ComPANy 
ublishers, 

OFFICE : 185 Mapison Avenur, New York 

City. Telephone 1346-7-8-9 Murray Hill. 
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Financial 
Advertising 


When one com- 
parte the volume 
of advertis- 
Still ing for invest- 
Academic ment _ securities 
with the total sales of stocks and 
bonds in any given year it is evi- 
dent that the financial community 
is not “over advertised,” to say the 
least. In spite of the large in- 
crease in financial advertising dur- 
ing the past decade, the selling of 
investments remains one of the in- 
dustries in which advertising is 
little used. There is no good rea- 
son why the proper use of adver- 
tising should not cut down the 
selling cost of stocks and bonds, 
just as it does in the case of food 
products, or wearing apparel, or 
machinery, yet we find that it is 
not used to anything like what 
seems a normal volume when com- 
pared with other advertised indus- 
tries. : 
According to a very suggestive 
letter to Printers’ INK from H. 
B. Mulford, of the Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank, Chicago, the 
reason for that state of affairs 
lies in the fact that financial ad- 
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vertising has never progressed be 
yond the academic ‘stage. “On th. 
one hand,” Mr. Mulford writes to 
Printers’ Ink, “the professiona! 
advertising man has never: taken 
the trouble to investigate the fun 
damental provisions of bond mer 
chandising. On the other, th: 
banker has done little or nothin; 
to help the advertising man clea: 
up his many mistakes regarding 
the theory of financial advertising 
As a result, the banker is receiving 
practically no help from the mor: 
scietitific phases of advertising a 
developed in other lines of mer 
chandising.” 

According to Mr. Mulford the 
first great need is a study of th 
actual market conditions. There 
is the investment house of original 
issue, which buys direct from th« 
manufacturer, so to speak, and 
which is both a wholesaler and a 
retailer. The same copy is ex- 
pected to reach both the retailer 
and the consumer. Then there are 
at least a half dozen different 
types of investors, including large 
and small individual buyers, banks 
investing their own funds, banks 
acting as dealers, insurance com- 
panies, fraternal orders, and large 
trust estates. To fit the proper 
appeal to each of these classes re- 
quires study, and the opportunity 
to get at the facts. Academic dis- 
cussions of the value of advertis- 
ing are of little practical effect. 
The problems of the investment 
banker cannot be solved with a list 
of precedents from other fields. 
The future development of finan- 
cial advertising'in a large way 
must depend upon first-hand study 
of actual conditions. 


The Broad One of the fac- 


tors which com- 
gry bine to keep sell- 


ing costs up, in 
Imitator — spite of the ef- 
fects of advertising and scientific 
merchandising in keeping them 
down, is the flooding of the mar- 
ket with imitations. An original 
conception in design, or package, 
or style of merchandise is hardly 
announced before it: is copied as 
closely as circumstances will per- 
mit, When such enterprises fall 
within the domain which is cov- 
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erd by the legal doctrine of un- 
fa‘r competition, the originator 
has a somewhat expensive remedy 
in the courts, but it often happens 
that they are not technically to 
be classed as “unfair competition” 
at all. In such cases the origina- 
tor can only rely upon extra ad- 
vertising and selling effort to es- 
tablish his rights in the market. 
Henry T. Noyes, of the Ger- 
man-American Button Company, 
Rochester, has just been describing 
for the Committee on Patents of 
tlle House of Representatives the 
situation which confronts his con- 
cern in common with many an- 
other manufacturer in allied lines. 
His company produces from 5,000 
to 6,000 new button designs each 
year, of which only 600 to 700 go 
on the market, and out of that 
number there are only thirty to 
forty which really show a profit. 
\ successful design is so instantly 
imitated by concerns which have 
none of the expense of origina- 
tion that it is unprofitable to put 
any sustained selling effort behind 
any of the company’s offerings. 
The company would like to adver- 
tise its original designs, but under 
present conditions it would simply 
be advertising the cheap imita- 
tions. It is even necessary some- 
times for the company to seek to 
kill its own creations—to work 
against the sale of designs which 
were originated in its own factory. 
“We know we are not going to get 
the business,” Mr. Noyes said. 
“The other fellow is going to get 
it. So we try to kill the style.” 
The situation outlined by Mr. 
Noyes is only one aspect of a very 
broad problem which affects, in 
one way or another, manufac- 
turers in almost every line. It is 
of particular importance to the 
advertising industry, for there are 
many concerns like the button 
manufacturer who would join the 
ranks of advertisers if they could 
be insured against the wholesale 
piracy of their original ideas. It 
is a subject which comes up in 
some form or other before almost 
every session of Congress and in 
trade conventions generally. Up 
to the present no solution has ap- 
peared which seems adequate, but 
the doctrine of unfair competition 
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has been so extended and ampli- 
fied of late years that there are 
grounds for believing that it may 
some day be available for protec- 
tion against at least the most fla- 
grant types of imitation. 


Good Will The value of 
Cuts good will is uni- 


versally acknowl- 
Both Ways edged to be al- 
most inestimable; but some are 
pastmasters in getting 100 per 
cent returns out of it. 

H. Jevne went to Los Angeles 
and opened a small grocery busi- 
ness in 1882. Like his famous 
brother, C. Jevne, of Chicago, 
he was by nature a_master- 
grocer; and he grew rapidly, ex- 
panding into every ramification of 
his business. For many years the 
H. Jevne Company, his successor 
in business, has manufactured 
bread in immense quantities, turn- 
ing out about $250,000 worth even 
ten years ago and extending busi- 
ness ever since. The wholesale 
cigar business of the house has 
long been an institution in Los 
Angeles. This in addition to a 
retail grocery and wine business 
occupying three stores, one of 
which is reputed to be the finest 
individual store in the country. 

Jevne is now expanding into a 
definite dealer-campaign to ex- 
tend distribution on his private 
brands of coffee. 

Similarly, Piper Brothers, Mad- 
ison, Wis., began in one small 
grocery store some twenty-four 
years ago, now do upwards of 
$300,000 retail business, and hold 
such quantities of real estate that 
they seem to bid fair to “own the 
town.” They, too, have built up 
an immense baking business. 

But the good-will part of it is, 
in both cases, the most outstand- 
ing feature, because both concerns 
sell bakery products te competing 
dealers over the entire towns of 
Los Angeles and Madison, and 
for many miles around. Both live 
in complete harmony with con- 
sumers and competitors alike. 
Both enjoy entire confidence 
among rivals as well as among 
their retail customers. Both work 
without any special privileges, in 


the open, offering no territorial 
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protection to any of their whole- 
sale customers. 

Conceding industry, unusual 
skill, uniformly excellent prod- 
ucts, aggressive methods and all 
that, there is still wanting an ade- 
quate explanation of how they do 
it; but, in both cases, we hear of 
an absolutely undeviating plan 
whereby one fixed price is charged 
for their products at retail and an- 
other price, definitely set at a le- 
gitimate distance, is taken on their 
wholesale sales. So it is said, 
among competing dealers in Los 
Angeles, that “any grocer could 
always get anything he had in 
stock from Jevne—the ‘Old Man’ 
would let any of us have any- 
thing, and allow us a profit on it.” 
Of the Pipers it is similarly said: 
“Well, one thing about the ‘Boys’ 
is that they keep up their own re- 
tail prices,” 

Do not we here find a lesson 
pointing to the good business 
sense of maintaining a “square- 
deal” policy? Can there be any 
question of the outstanding value 
of good will which thus cuts both 
ways? 


Here are some 
figures about the 
earnings of cer- 
tain rubber stocks 
taken from a circular of a concern 
promoting the sale of its stock. 
While we cannot vouch for the 
exact accuracy of the figures, in- 
quiry seems to show that they are 
not very wide of the mark: 

“$100 invested in original Good- 
year stock is worth to-day $12,900. 

“$70 of original Firestone stock 
now has a sales value of $4,048. 

“$100 put into Kelly-Springfield 
stock a few years ago is now 
worth $5,114. 

“$100,000, the original capital of 
the Goodrich Tire & Rubber Co., 
is now represented by assets of 
$94,936,953.65. 

“$270 invested, $100 in Good- 
year, $70 in Firestone, and $100 
in Kelly-Springfield at early 
prices, would to-day be worth 
$22,062.” 

Of course, the marvelous suc- 
cess of the rubber companies is 
largely due to the wonderful ex- 
pansion of the automobile indus- 


Profits from 
Advertising 
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try. But is it not suggestive that 
the big successes in the field are 
also large and steady advertisers ? 
Then, too, is not the prosperity of 
the motor-car business, itself, di- 
rectly traceable to the power of 
persistent publicity? 

The argument does not have to 
stop with the rubber or automo- 
bile business. It can be carrie: 
into any line where the leaders 
have shown their faith in the 
value of never-ceasing advertis- 
ing. The original investors in the 
stock of the Procter & Gamble 
Company, the Cream of Wheat 
Company and dozens of other in- 
ternationally known advertisers 
have reaped handsome returns, if 
they hung on to their shares. Ad- 
vertising has been a prime factor 
in the success of these concerns. 
By stimulating demand, it has, in- 
creased output, cut down over- 
head, speeded up the organization 
and made good management a ne- 
cessity. 

What a lesson to those fellows 
who do not get much results from 
advertising because they advertise 
only half-heartedly or. who run 
only a little copy now and then to 
coerce the dealer into line. Sup- 
posing in the early days that these 
tire people and other successful 
advertisers had decided that their 
business “was different” and 
therefore could not be advertised, 
what would their stock be selling 
for to-day? Would it be in ex- 
istence at all? 


Newspaper’s House-organ for 
Advertised Goods 


The first issue of ‘“Team-Work,” pub- 
lished by the St. Louis Weekly Globe- 
Democrat in the interest of better ad- 


vertising, has just appeared. It is a 
twelve-page pamphlet which is being sent 
to nearly 500 small-town newspapers in 
Missouri, Illinois, Tennessee, pahaeiy 
and Arkansas, the publishers of whic 
have, through preliminary correspond- 
ence, agreed to.work with the Globe- 
Democrat in securing for nationally 
advertised goods the: merchants’ adver- 
tising which will localize them. 


National Photo-engravers 
Meet Next Month 


The annual convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Manufacturing 
Photo-engravers will be held June 22, 
23 and 24, 1916, at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel, Philadelphia. 
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PRINTERS’ INK Produces 
Two-Fold Results for 
Successful Farming 








It is one thing for a publication to secure new 
advertisers; it is equally an accomplishment, 
not only to retain old clients, but so to impress 
these latter with its value as a medium that they 
increase their space. These are the facts of how 
Successful Farming has accomplished big net 
results in both of these directions. 




















WO years ago Successful Farming started a 

consistent advertising campaign in large space 
in Printers’ INK. For several years previous to 
1914 the maximum of space uscd annually was 
nine pages. 


For five years prior to this new campaign the 
volume of advertising in this publication’s Feb- 
ruary issues—always the “peak” of the year— 
had averaged 23,000 lines. 


' The new campaign started with a four-page 
Increased colored insert, followed by the regular appear- 
Business ance of two-page spreads; using altogether in 


bee ants 1914 twenty-nine pages throughout the year. 
arger 
Space HE February, 1915, issue—the first follow- 


ing the development of their new campaign 
in Printers’ INK—showed 30,000 lines; an in- 
crease of 7,000 lines. 


On the heels of this success, gained in the face 
of unstable conditions that prevailed during the 
war’s early days, in 1915 they used 40 pages in 
Printers’ INK—all double spreads. 


The February number of Successful Farming 
for 1916 carried more than 36,000 lines; an in- 
crease of over fifty per cent since the start of the 
campaign. 
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Had Information 
to Distribute Through 
PRINTERS’ INK 


es must be remembered that when this cam- 
paign started in Printers’ INK, Successful 
Farming was a_ well-established and_ highly 
favored medium. 


Now advertising to advertising men has been 
likened to selling a shoemaker shoes. Publishers 
may be deterred from so doing through a sense 
of inability to prepare copy to win the attention 
and consideration of advertising men to their 
proposition. , 


UCCESSFUL Farming, however, possessed 

a certain, definite commodity which they 
sought to distribute to buyers of advertising space, 
necessarily a highly specialized market. This was 
information about themselves in the shape of their 
Definite Data Maps—an elaborate array of au- 
thentic and exhaustive data as to the territory 
they cover. Beginning with the glacial map of 
North America, showing the start of soil-making 
for the present-day Agricultural America, they 
present in easy eye-fulls thorough analyses of the 
buying power of the American farmer; such as 
the map that visualizes by localities last year’s 
automobile sales. 


. N a word, they show at a glance the sales 
Picks ws possibilities among farmers—as they call it, 
— “The wealth-producing heart of the country”’— 

in any part of any State in the Union. A sales 


to ‘ organization can route its sales force with a set 
Advertise : 
: of these maps. 


His 
Data It was decided to arouse interest in these maps 
by advertising them; thus to draw specific re- 
quests rather than to distribute them gratuitously. 


More than 600 sets were distributed in re- 
sponse to their advertising. Gauge their success, 
not numerically, but by their effected results. 


PEE ESCA eR NaeRe 
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Secured New Clients; 
Old Ones Increase 
Their Space 


MONG the early inquiries was one from a 
A large arms company which had not previ- 
ously used Successful Farming. Shortly after 
answering the advertisement in Printers’ INK 
and receiving the maps, an order was sent to the 
publication. This advertiser has used Successful 
Farming continuously ever since. 


More new advertisers started in the same way. 


ND for the second, and equally significant 
result; the effect on old patrons. Many of 
the advertisers who had been using this publica- 
tion for years, increased their space. This, the 
publishers feel, is due in no small measure to the 
style of copy Successful Farming is running in 
PRINTERS INK; stories of advertisers who have Tire 
used Successful Farming with results profitable Adiietioes 
enough to warrant using larger space. Takes 


A tire manufacturer almost trebled his space, ota 
increasing his appropriation in this medium from ‘Ore 


$10,000 to $25,000. Space 


An automobile advertiser who invested ap- 
proximately $20,000 in this one medium in 1915, 
is using $40,000 in it this year. 


A lumber advertiser doubled his space. 


EVERAL advertisers are using double spreads 
where they had used single pages. 


Many who had used relatively small space have 
since ordered pages. 


One advertiser, about to increase his space, 
wanted to know if he would get a “write-up” in 
Successful Farming’s advertising in PRINTERS’ 
INK. 
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PRINTERS’ INK Valuable — 
Because It Paves 


the Way 


UCCESSFUL Farming’s staff is active -and 

constructive. It has run special trains loaded 
with advertising men from the East and Central 
West into its territory. Its editorial appeal and 
advertising policies are based on the highest con- 
structive methods. 


But, as Mr. Meredith says: 


‘*P) rinters’ INK was the bugle call for the 
advance. Advertising copy invariably 
brings good results when run in a medium where 
‘PRINTERS’ _ the editorial matter has prepared the way. Prinr- 
INK ERS INK has for years been an inspiration to ad- 
an ve vertisers. Editorially, it aims to give specific 
Inspiration information on what ‘advertisers are doing and 
to aa aee ce 
Adeoertioers”’ how they are doing it. For that very reason our 
copy lately has followed the editorial trend of 
Printers’ Ink—'little stories of successful farm- 
paper campaigns’, 


“PRINTERS INK is indeed a most profitable 
medium—when used right.” 


‘PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
185 Madison Ave., cor. Thirty-fourth St., New York 
CHICAGO LONDON 
J. C. Aspley, 14 E. Jackson Blvd. G. W. Kettle, 16 Regent St., S. W. 


ST. LOUIS ATLANTA 
A. D. McKinney, Third Nat’l Bank Bldg. Geo. M. Kohn, Candler Bldg. 


BOSTON ; TORONTO 
Julius Mathews, 1 Beacon St. J. C. Kirkwood, 572 Huron St. 
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Congress Seeks 
to Simplify Copyrighting 
of Posters 


Amendment to Copyright Law 
\Would Allow Filing of Photo- 
graphs Instead of Originals if 
}.atter Are So Large That Copy- 
right Division Cannot Accom- 
modate Them 


R ELIEF appears to be in sight 
- for advertisers who have up 
to this time been beset with cer- 
tain perplexities in connection 
with the copyrighting of large 
posters. A bill now before the 
Committee on Patents of the 
House of Representatives will, if 
enacted, simplify matters for 
poster users and at the same time 
afford a fuller measure of protec- 
tion for distinctive poster de- 
signs. The necessity for some 
such legislation as well as the 
history of the present effort to 
amend the copyright laws have 
been brought out at public hear- 
ings which have lately been con- 
ducted by the Patent Committee 
on the pending bill—House of 
Representatives Bill No. 13981. 
The Copyright Office, at Wash- 
ington, precipitated the issue, it 
seems, some time ago, when it 
inaugurated a plan of returning to 
poster proprietors the copies of 
large posters filed with copyright 
applications as required by law. 
The explanation given was that 
there is not in the Copyright Di- 
vision of the Library of Congress 
sufficient space to accommodate 
the deposits of posters now that 
the use of the multi-sheet poster 
for all classes of advertising is 
increasing rapidly. The only so- 
lution that presented itself to the 
Register of Copyrights was to send 
back the “exhibits” after a copy- 
right entry had been made. 
From the standpoint of poster 
users this solution seemed to pre- 
sent a grave menace in that it 
meant the removal from the Copy- 
rizht Office files of the “identify- 
inz copies” of the various posters. 
The thought occurred—and the 
Copyright Office officials admitted 
that the point was well taken— 
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Bakers Review 


A Big Paper in a Big Field— 


Covers the Trade 
THOROUGHLY. 


Rates for advertising per thousand 
circulation are lower than any other 
Bakers’ Journal 
Full particulars and sample 
copy on request. 

Member A. B. C. 





| Flour, Hay, 
Grain & Feed 


All the News for All the Trade 
Reaches the car load 
dealers and millers— 
and a strong factor in 
trade betterment. 


Sample and information yours for the asking 


Woolworth Bldg., New York, N. Y. 











A LARGE MANUFACTUR- 
ING CORPORATION PUB- 
LISHING A MONTHLY 
HOUSE-ORGAN REQUIRES 
AN EDITOR. THIS PUB- 
LICATION IS CONCEDED 
TO BE THE LIVELIEST OF 
ITS KIND IN THE COUN- 
TRY. WE NEED AN EDI- 
TOR THAT KNOWS AD- 
VERTISING, SALES AND 
PUBLICATION WORK. IN 
YOUR REPLY STATE EX- 
PERIENCE FULLY, ALSO 
SALARY EXPECTED. 


ADDRESS “L” BOX 473 
PRINTERS’ INK 














that with all evidence thus re. 
moved as to the exact character 
of the posters upon which copy. 
right had been granted there was 
increased danger of conscious or 
unconscious duplication, or that 
at least the conditions would be 
conducive to confusion. 

In order to strike a happy ime- 
dium between the filing of bulky 
posters and the condition of no 
poster deposits at all, the poster 
people proposed that they be per- 
mitted to deposit instead’ of two 
actual posters an equivalent num- 
ber of identifying photos, prints 
or reproductions. The Copyrizht 
Office indicated an entire willing. 
ness to receive the small-scale 
proxies of the posters, but stipu- 
lated that it must be upon the 
responsibility of the poster pro- 
prietors. That is, if a case went 
to the courts and the courts held 
that this sort of poster deposits 
did not comply, with the copy- 
right law, the Copyright Office 
was not to be held responsible. 

Thereupon the attorneys for the 
poster users advised their clients 
not to take the risk, and condi- 
tions went back to the old status. 
To remedy this situation is the 
object of the bill now pending 
and which provides that the Reg- 
ister of Copyrights may accept 
“identifying photographs or 
prints” in the case of any work 
which, “by reason of its charac- 
ter, bulk, fragility, or because of 
dangerous ingredients, cannot ex- 
pediently be filed.” This latter 
part, referring to “dangerous in- 
gredients,” was put in'so as to 
extend the leniency conferred by 
the bill to motion-picture films— 
an aspect of the case that will 
serve to confer obvious benefits 
upon firms that make use of mov- 
ing-picture or lantern slides for 
advertising purposes. The bill 
now in Congress has the approval 
of the Register of Copyrights and 
the active backing not only of 
poster users but likewise poster- 
producing interests such as the 
National Association of Employ- 
ing Lithographers. Users of cir- 
cus posters are conspicuous -among 
the billboard advertisers who de- 
sire thus to fortify their claims to 
exclusive poster designs. 
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Post Office Frowns on Clips, 
Without Wrapper 


Mailing advertising matter containin 
inclusures fastened with clips, and 
without wrappers, is discouraged sae a 
reccut bulletin of the Second Assistant 
Pos:master-General. Clips often be- 
come unfastened, it is asserted, and the 
inclosures scattered so as to render it 
impossible to reassemble them. Besides 
this. the clips are injurious to cancel- 
ling machines. 

The bulletin continues: 

“The exclusion from the mails, with- 
out warn of circulars fastened with 
clips would doubtless cause considerable 
annoyance and embarrassment to many 
patrons of the postal service who may 
have such circulars in course of prep- 
aration, but it is desired to say that 
the admission to the mails of such mat- 
ter is not favored by the Department, 
and postmasters are directed to dis- 
courage in every way practicable the 
mailing thereof. The discontinuance of 
the use of clips as indicated will, it is 
believed, prove beneficial both to the 
postal service and its patrons, as ad- 
vertising matter, if wrapped or inclosed 
in envelopes, will reach addresses in a 
more presentable and satisfactory con- 
dition. It is hoped that the attention 
given this matter by postmasters will 
be so effective as to render othen action 
unnecessary.” 


Want Milwaukee Known for 
Quality Goods 


A number of Milwaukee manufactur- 
ers of quality products recentl joined 
hands in an effort to make Milwaukee 
known as a center of quality. The 
he ading. a 6 the page of advertisements 
was Made in ilwaukee, uality 
Products,” which was followed by this 
editorial: “The Milwaukee manufac- 
turers represented here strive to make 
only the highest qualit products. The 
thrase ‘Made in Milwaukee’ means 
quality. Here you will find _ those 
products which have been acknowledged 
by the world at large as passing the 
‘Quality Test.’ The thousands of people 
who buy and use these Milwaukee prod- 
vets regularly know they possess the 
highest quality and come up to a high 
standard of excellence. It is the ambi- 
tion of these Quality Manufacturers to 
make Milwaukee known as the ‘Center 
of Ba sf 

The products represented were: 
Johnston’s Chocolates, Phoenix Silk 
Hose, Sichling’s. Genuine German_ Rye 
Bread, Hansen Gloves, Nutricia Dair 
Far m Products, Thiensville, Wis. (Mil- 

aukee suburb), Bradley Shoes and 
Ey nrude Motors, 


Stubbs With Premier Motor 
Corporation 


Perey D. Stubbs, formerly of the 
Iludson Motor Car Company. Detroit, 
has been appointed sales manager o 
the Premier Listor Corporation, Indian- 
apolis, 
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A “FIRST-AID” TO AD-MEN 


y chart accurate copy measuring 
gauge aking ¢ all geralle making up the anat- 
omy of adver 


An indispensable Assistant 


t on receipt of 60c, which will be re- 
fanded on first order for composition or 
upon return of book 


To Multigraph Users ire We supply alumin, 


wear like iron—cost no more dnd, 


A. R. ARKIN & COMPANY 


PIP nak Federal St., Chicago 
— Printing — Engraving 
a a 


You may send me, 
prepaid, Hess’s 
“Productive Advertis- 
*” for which I enclose 
$2.50, If it does not answer 
my requirements, I will return 
it within ten days with the under- 
standing that you will refund my money. 


NAME. 





STREET 





Town. 


Descriptive circular mailed free upon request. 
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The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


IDING on the New Haven 

Railroad recently the Little 
Schoolmaster chanced to notice 
some signboards bedite with these 
communal’ greetings, to - wit: 
“Welcome to Wide-awake Wal- 
lingford,” and on the outskirts of 
the Elm City this declaration— 
“Old Elms—New Ideas.” 

That set him to pondering as to 
the effectiveness of community 
slogans; just what 
value accrues to 
them. Frankly, he 
can’t answer the 
question. Perhaps 
some of his good 
friends can _ en- 
lighten him. Nev- 
ertheless, when he 
landed in New 
York, which, so 
far as he knows, 
employs no_ slo- 
gan, he consulted 
the Research De- 
partment and dis- 
covered these few 
examples of com- 
munity slogans: 

“You Will Do 
Better in Toledo.” 

“One Hundred 
Per Cent—Al- 
bany.” 

“What Other 
Cities Have Done 
Cincinnati Can 


“Pull for -St. 
Louis— No City 
Has Greater Pos- 
sibilities.” 

“Los Angeles— 
Where Nature 
Helps Industry 
Most.” 

_ “In Detroit Life Is Worth Liy- 
ing.” 

“We Can, We Will, 
ville.” 

“Fort. Smith Made Goods for 
Fort Smith People.” 

“Florida First.” 

“Rome, Just Another Way of 


never p 
always wel 
eee” 


“Look for 





in Louis- 


Saying Opportunity”—Rome, N. a 


"PARIS GA 


He eéj hem beca 
e cn use 


THE EFFECT OF THIS STYLE OF 
COPY HAS BEEN VERY DECIDED 


“Atlantic City All the Time.” 

“The City of Homes”—Phila- 
delphia. 

“The Parlor City’—Bingham- 
ton. 

If they serve no other purpose, 
at least these slogans bear witness 
to a close-knit local pride, con- 
scious of itself and ambitious. 


Speaking of Pin a wag sug- 
gests this slogan 
for a canned soup: 
“Blank’s Soup 
should be seen, not 
heard.” 

* * 

Man is a ra- 
tional being. ‘The 
copy-book said so, 
back in our school- 
days, and the copy- 
book ought to 
know. Professor 
Squaretoes says 
so, too, when he 
addresses the ad 
club on the select- 
ive classification 
of basic stimuli, 
And the Professor 
ought to know, for 
he has spent the 
best years of his 
life in the labora- 
tory. So we may 
accept the copy- 
book maxim as 
final. 

* * * 

If man would 
only be accommo- 
datingly consistent 
all would be well. 
The Professor 
could get a con- 
centrated essence of rationality 
into one of his test-tubes, apply 
the microscope and successful ad- 
vertising would be merely a mat- 
ter of decimal fractions. But man 
—generally speaking, and leaving 
out the Professor—refuses to 
work at his trade of being ra- 
tional all of the-time. He per- 
sists in being not only rational, 


ais 
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bu: also emotional and sentimental 
and a number of other things: 
Furthermore, he is most disagree- 
ably irregular about it. He will 
no: consent to be emotional on 
Tvesdays and Fridays, and ra- 
tional from 7:30 until 3 on other 
days, except legal holidays. He 
may wax sentimental in the sub- 
way train on his way to work, 
an discuss the nebular hypothe- 
sis in the witching moonlight. He 
may chuckle immoderately at 
Professor Squaretoes, and find 
Charlie Chaplin a bore. The min- 
ute you have him classified he 
slips off the pin. ‘ 


Now, the panes with most of 
the criticism of advertising copy 
lies in the fact that it is so hard 
to apply any but rational tests. 
It is difficult to be ‘a critic and 
to be sentimental or emotional at 
the same time. “Is it rational to 
suppose,” says the critic, “that 


ue 
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palatable? Is it logical to main- 
tain that I shall like Paris Garters 
because Sam Crawford wears 
them?” Thus the judicial attitude 
of the critic disposes of the mat- 
ter, and it is all settled that the 
advertising copy in question is 
very bad, indeed. And all the 
time the trouble is not with the 
copy but with the judicial attitude 
with which it is approached. The 
consuming public does not ap- 
proach it with any such attitude, 
and it is what the’ consuming pub- 
lic thinks that really counts. 


For example, the Schoolmaster 
is in receipt of a letter from 
George L. Louis, advertising man- 








They’re After Me 


Tis said I’ve opened the sack for pussy. ‘This terrible accusation is 
due to my regular—and steady—and persistent—telling of advertisers 
that millions of dogs and cats are just millions of dogs and cats and— 


no more. 


“Gross” circulation with an unknown percentage of waste may 


be only one per cent. “net’—and perhaps not even that. I sell abso- 
lutely “net” circulation—from which waste is absolutely excluded. Would 
you wish the proof? Then slip me the glad tidings. 


GooD HEALTH 


1805 W. Main Street 
Battle Creek, Mich. 








Interviews by Appointment 





Charles cAustin Bates 


940 Aeolian Bldg., 33 West 42d St., New York City 


Constructive Criticism and Counsel on 
Advertising and Sales Plans and Problems 














GIBBONS Knows CANADA" 
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Who Wants to Hire 
The World’s Champion 
House Organ Writer? 


There’s nothing to add, nothing to sub- 
tract, from the head lines. They tell the 
whole story. If it’s results you are after 
lose no time in getting in touch with me. 
I am admirably equipped to make your 
House Organ or Sales Bulletin Pay and 
Pay big. , 

I am no job-hunter. Always on the pay roll of 


successful National Advertisers and always pro- 
ducing copy that sells the service and goods. 


You will instantly recognize my name. 


Address ‘‘ HUMORIST,” Box 471, Printers’ Ink 





If You Are Wondering 
“‘How’s Business”’ in 


ADA 


get the 1916 LYDIATT’S BOOK just out; with 
latest trade statistics and complete data re 
all adv. mediums, including rates, d dable 


ager of A. Stein & Company 
(Paris Garters), commenting up- 
on the results from his wholly 
irrational campaign, which fea- 
tures certain prominent citizens 
who may be assumed to like the 
advertised product. 

“The effect of this campaign has 
been very decided. We have had 
more consumer-inquiries, more re- 
quests from retailers for electro. 
types of these advertisements and 
more comment generally upon this 
copy than ever before. 

“Connecting with moving pic- 
tures, baseball and theatrical busi- 
ness affiliates us with three of the 
most interesting, live industries 
we have. I think it is mighty 


FAREWELL TO 





Circulation figures, etc. Not an vy direc- 
tory. 0 pages, pocket-size. $2 Postpaid. 
W. A. LYDIATT, 53 Yonge St., TORONTO, CAN. 


CAUTION 


Applicants for positions ad- 
vertised in PRINTERS’ INK 
are urged to use the utmost care 
in wrapping and fastening any 
samples of work addressed to 
us for forwarding. We are 
frequently in receipt of large 
packages, burst open, in a con- 
dition that undoubtedly occa- 
sions the loss of valuable pieces 
of printed matter, copy, draw- 
ings, etc. Advertisers receiving 
quantities of samples from 
numerous applicants, are also 
urged to exercise every possible 
care in handling and returning 
promptly all samples entrusted 
to them. 


PRINTERS’ INK acts in the 
capacity of a forwarder, as a 
matter of service to both sub- 
scriber and advertiser, and 
where extremely heavy and 
bulky bundles are addressed in 
our care, it will be appreciated 
if the necessary postage for re- 
mailing is sent to us at the 
same time. 
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THE OLD HOME 





N LEAVING our old business home, where 
we have lived and worked, and prospered, 
and made friends since 1894, it is with feclings 
such as are ever associated with parting from 

places we have loved and enjoyed 


It is a matter of deep satisfaction to us that 
during the twenty-two years we have been at the 
old store, and during the fifty-two years we have 
been doing business in Chicago, we have been abk 
to place millions of splendid musical instruments 
in the homes of the people, in the schools, and in 
places of public entertainment. 


It is a genuine pleasure to contemplate that 
the music made upon these instruments will long 
continue to inspire and enrich the lives of a vast, 
uncounted multitude. 


In a few days our old home will be but a 
memory of days that are gone. Our new home 
1s even now a present reality, and a bright promise 
of the better days that are yet to be. 


Terr Meaty 


Wabash Avenue at Jatkson Boulevard 


Chicago, April 29, 1916. 


SENTIMENTAL, BUT WHO CAN SAY IT DID 
NOT PAY? 


good policy for an establishment 


thus to bring itself into thie 
minds of the people in such a way. 
Whenever people see Arbuckle, 
Bushman and Kerrigan, or othet 
men whose pictures we have used, 
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they will, to a more or less ex- 
tent, associate them with Paris 
Garters, which means mighty good 
publicity for us. 

“You will note that I have made 
my advertisements very simple, 
without any quotation marks. I 
wanted to get away from the testi- 
monial idea as far as possible, yet 
I wanted to get the public to know 
that these men wear Paris Gar- 
ters and liked them for any one 
of several reasons." 

oe 


All of which leads the School- 
master to observe that it is often 
more profitable to line up with the 
public interest than to follow the 
accepted rules of logic. It is also 
one of the reasons why he has 
mighty little use for detached and 
ex cathedra criticism of advertis- 
ing copy. 

And, speaking of sentiment, how 
would the Lyon & Healy ad re- 
produced on the opposite page 
strike the wholly judicious critic? 


To Learn of Nebraska First- 
Hand 


Twenty-five advertising men of New 
York, iladelphia and Boston have 
been invited to join in a tour of Ne- 
braska, by the Nebraska Publishers’ Bu- 
reau. The guests will leave New York 
June 8, and all the expenses of the trip, 
which will cover a period of about a 
week, will be borne by the Bureau. 
The trip around the State will be made 
in a special train. ‘None of the publish- 
ers will try to “sell” his own publica- 
tion, but all will join in an effort to 
educa the Easterners regarding Ne- 
raska. 

The publications comprising the Ne- 
braska Publishers’ Bureau are as fol- 
lows: Omaha Bee, Twentieth Century 
Farmer and World Herald, Nebraska 
Farmer, Nebraska Farm Journal, Lin- 
coln Daily Star, Norfolk Daily News, 
Deutsch Omaha Tribune, Omaha Hos- 
podar, Hastings Tribune, Fremont Tri- 
bune, Grand Island Independent, Kear- 
ney Times, Nebraska City News, Be- 
atr.ce Express and Columbus Telegram. 


University Appoints Instructor 
in Advertising 


John Renfrew, an advertising man of 
Los Angeles, has been appointed in- 
structor in advertising in the University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles. 
Next year he will offer four courses in 
the subject, including economics of ad- 
vertising, planning a campaign and writ- 
ing copy, newspaper advertising, and so- 
licitation. The University- of Southern 
California has previously offered courses 
upon advertising by Prof. B. O. Bliven, 
of the department of journalism. 





Successful Publishers’ 
Advertising !Representative 
wants to add one good general publication 
to his list in the Western territory. Many 
years of experience in daily and monthly 
field W. E. HERMAN, 30 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

















LincolnFreie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


“Circulation” 133,992 


Our biggest circulation is in the States of 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Illinois, etc., in the order named. All sub- 
scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 35c; 











PAUL BROWN % 
COMMERCIAL ARTIST Hy 


456-4%— AVE, 
NEW YORK. 
ROOM 904 


73s MADISON 5Q. 





i THE LAWYERS MAGAZINE 


Credit service to advertisers. Published by 
oneYof the largest law book houses in the 
U. S., Case and Comment has access to credit 
information on lawyers all over the country, 


which is available to our advertisers. What 


general magazine can do as much ? 


Guaranteed circulation 15,500 
Forms close June 1 Oth for July issue. 


The Lawyers Co-op. Pub. Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 


~ 50000 
Retail 
Mercharils- 


ArePuid Subscribers Of The 
MERCHANTS TRADE JOURNAL 
— At $s PerYear — 


NewYork, Chicago, Boston, 
Des Moines. 
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Trade Association Files a Dis- 
claimer 


NationaL TraDeE ASSOCIATION 
New York, May 11, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We have noted with much interest the 
editorial which appeared in your May 
4th issue, captioned “Unfortunate As- 
pects of the Stevens Bill Campaign.” 

We quite agree with you that per- 
sonalities have been dragged into this 
discussion, which should be debated only 
on the basis of economics and the 
age ad good to the greatest number. 

e also agree with you that if price- 
maintenance by legislation is to be es- 
tablished it must be after proof that 
it is an equitable principle for the great 
majority and not a boon only for the 
privileged few. 2 

There is one paragraph in your edi- 
torial to which we concur only in part. 
The inference in this paragra is 
what we object to. You say, “Ii it is 
not too late we should like to see_the 
thoughtful men in the American Fair 
Trade League and the National Trade 
Association put aside personalities and 
join issues strictly upon the merits of 
the question. harges and_counter- 
charges, lawsuits, and complaints to 
the Trade Commission only serve to in- 
tensify the bitterness of the controversy 
and to prolong the struggle.” 

It has never been the intention of the 
National Trade Association to discuss 
this great question on the basis of per- 
sonalities, nor have we made charges 


on this score or any other which did , 


not have the fundamental question in 
view; nor have we filed lawsuits or 
complaints with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

Your editorial to those who are not 
familiar with the developments in the 
situation does not make it clear that the 
American Fair Trade League are the 
ones to whom you refer and not the 
National Trade Association. 

We have not, nor are we fighting 
this on the basis of personalities. Nor 
are we aiding in making this a factional 
quarrel. We believe with you that the 

uestion of whether or not the pro- 

ucer is rightfully entitled to all of 
the good will which he has built up 
by his own efforts is not answered when 
those who seek to establish this prin- 
ciple call those who oppose it “rogues, 
thieves, and bandits.” e feel that in 
justice to yaur readers, and to the mem- 
ers of the National Trade Association 
that you should make clear that it is not 
the National Trade Association which 
is indulging in this campaign of attack- 
ing individuals who disagree with them 
on a question of economics. 

Geo. B. CaLpweEtt, 
President. 


T. L. Young With Allen 
Motor Co. 


Thomas L. Young, formerly with the 
advertising department of the Willys- 
Overland Company, is now with the 
Allen Motor Company, Fostoria, Ohio, 
as assistant advertising manager. 


INK 


Vigorous Church. Advertising 
Wanted 


_ The use of full-page advertiser:ents 
in the Sunday papers by churches, as a 
means of increasing church attendance 
and interest in religion in general, was 
advocated by Rev, Gu mery Ship. 
ler, rector of the Church of the Epiph. 
any, Cincinnati, in a sermon on «My 
the Church Should Advertise.” He 
said that the results of such advert'sing 
would be a great increase in public in. 
terest in the church, declaring that it 
is a mistake for the church to seek free 
advertising in the newspapers. 

The use of large space filled with 
skilfully handled one is the proper ad- 
vertising policy of the church, accord. 
ing to Dr, Shipler, “One of the well- 
nigh tragic anomalies of the relation. 
ship of the layman to his church has 
to do with advertising,” he said, 
“Nine times out of ten the same man 
who sees the utter necessity of invest- 
ing half his capital in advertising a new 
business, and a startling proportion of 
his profits in keeping up his advertising, 
can see no reason in the world wh 
you should spend two dollars a wal 
in reaching the general public with the 
message of Jesus Christ. What has been 
done for business can be done for the 
church—granting, of course, that some- 
thing fairly akin to the same amount of 
brains ond talent be employed.” 


Use Line Cuts, as Economy 
Measure 


Curcaco, April 25, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

One solution to the problem that now 
confronts the man who issues printed 
matter, and who is faced with the ris- 
ine cost of paper stock, colors, photo- 
engraving, etc., lies in using cheaper 
stocks and enriching them with high- 
class line-drawings, which in turn only 
require zinc plates. 

here are plenty of commercial art- 
ists in the field to-day who have the 
experience and the artistic sense to 
know how to take a piece of common, 
ordinary manila paper and so decorate 
it with drawings in two colors—or even 
one color—that it will excel in appear- 
ance a more pretentious stock but in- 
differently handled. 

The situation is one that will neces- 
sitate greater activity in the initial plan- 
ning of printed things, and perhaps a 
little less rush in the carrying out of 
these plans. 


A. Laurence Ericxson. 


Case to Display Branded Con- 
fectionery 


E. Greenfield Sons, New York, manu- 
facturers of Delatour Chocolates, are 
furnishing dealers with a small display 
case for windows. The display case 
measures about eight inches wide, 
twelve inches long and four inches hich, 
with a glass cover; underneath this 
cover is a display of the chocolates, 
each. chocolate being cut in two, show- 
ing the different centers and what each 
one contains. ‘ 
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I Classified Advertisements 








BILLPOSTING 


Sheet Posts R.I. 


PANELLEDS 





andish-Barnes Co. 








BOOKLETS 


11 10c (stamps) for case of samples 

i prices) of envelope size booklets 
look good but cost little because 
nufacturing methods have been stand- 
ized. The Dando Compnay (lage 
facturers), 42 So. 8rd St., Phila. Pa. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE—Rapidly growing fiction 
magazine, present newsstand circulation 
in excess of 80,000, capable of unlimited 
devclopment in the right hands. Present 
owners, owing to other interests, are not 
in a position to give it the attention that 
it merits, and will therefore consider 
any reasonable offer. Fullest investiga- 
tion invited. Address, “Publisher,” Box 
830, care of Printers Ink. 


Advertigiay solicitors; liberal commis- 
sion paid for tips on circulation, letter, 
booklet and direct advertising accounts. 
Box 825, care Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—Salesmen in cities of 25,000 
and over to handle line of direct adver- 
tising and service for established and 
successful concern. Straight commission. 
Our men are making from_ $3,000 to 
$5,000 a year. Address A. E. Stevens, 
Sales Mgr., 688 Federal Street, Chicago. 


























COPY WRITER AND CORRE- 
SPONDENT. Ambitious young 
man, college education, good habits, 
to assist as copy writer and cor- 
respondent in Agents Department of 
well known magazine. Some ex- 
perience in selling miagazine sub- 
scriptions desirable though not 
essential. Give references and ex- 
perience, state salary expected. Ap- 
ply in own handwriting to Manager 
of Agents, Box 845, Printers’ Ink. 
WANTED—Young advertising solicitor 
and copy producer, who has had three 
rs’ newspaper experience or over. 
fer young man wlfo has made good 
jnily newspaper work in a city under 
000, and who desires to come to a 
- daily paper. Must be of good 
ress and appearance and of the best 
habits. A progressive, ambitious and 
rgetic man will receive good salary 
rapid advancement. Give full par- 
lars in first letter. Address Box 
, Printers’ Ink. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


cutive, general ‘office man, sales mana- 

credits, manufacturing experience, 
st credentials, moderate salary. Ad- 
s, Experienced, Box 848, care of 
rers’ INK, 




















Advertising sdlicitor desires to make 
new connection. College graduate, mar- 
ried. Six years’ experience in New 
York field. Now employed. Box 852, 
c/o Printers’ Ink. 





4 Unusually Capable Man 
Nine years’ experience on trade papers 
as editorial, advertising and business 
executive. Age 26. Educated, capable, 
adaptable. Now employed, seeks bigger 
opportunity. Box 853, care Printers’ Ink. 





Sales or aevertines Assistant seeks op- 
portunity in reliable house. Possesses 
enthusiasm, energy, reliability, initiative. 
Five years with Sales Counsel. Good 
correspondent, copy writer, manager. 
Christian, single, 28. References. 
Box 850, care Printers’, Ink. 





EDITOR, M. E., WRITING 12 YEARS, 
editorial work 7, responsible charge 5, 
Managing Editor national class monthly 
50,000 circulation 2, seeks high-grade per- 
manent executive connection with trade- 
paper or as Asst. Adv. Mgr. Energetic, 
big producer, thorough knowledge print- 
ing, engraving. Box 849, care of » By 





A FIGURE ARTIST 


of exceptional experience and _ training 
in the highest grade of advertising work 
is open for whole or part time engage- 
ment. Correspondence solicited, prefer- 
ably with large New York concern 
where versatility, rapidity and volume 
of work is required, demanded and paid 
for. Expert—Box 846, Printers’ i 





Advertising man, now engaged, search- 
ing for position, preferably as advertis- 
ing manager for manufacturer of stable 
and dignified product; fémrteen years’ 
broad New York advertising agency ex- 
perience preparing plans, copy, investi- 
gations, and dealer work successfully 
used by mfrs. of nationally known wom- 
en’s wear, machinery and other technical 
products, jewelry, etc. Box 812, c/o P. I. 


YOUNG PLAN AND COPY MAN 
with well-known N. Y. agency seeks 
position in Adv. Dept., publisher’s pro- 
motion-servite bureau or with another 
agency. Knows how to dig out the sell- 
ing facts of difficult propositions and 
crystallize them into lucid, forceful Eng- 
lish. Clean, successful record. Will 
start at $385 a week provided there’s a 
chance at the future. Box 851, c/o P. I. 


A GOOD MAN AVAILABLE as adver- 
tising manager or assistant. His record 
of advancing from $14.00 to $50.00 a 
week in the 5% years he was advertis- 
ing manager of his last concern bears 
investigation. WILLING TO SACRI- 
FICE IMMEDIATE SALARY if oppor- 
tunity lies ahead. Young, married, 
conscientious, saat 8" goa A food 
correspondent. Address “HORSE 
SENSE,” Box 854, Printers’ Ink. 
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A Large Chicago Store 
Wrote This Letter 


CHICAGO, April 28, 1916 
THE CO-OPERATOR 
Care Chicago Tribune 
Chicago, Ti 
Gentlemen: 

Won’t you please send us 100 c ies of the May Co- 
Operator as we would like to have not pee ws our various mana- 
gers, but all the clerks, read this valuable instruction of 
salesmanship. A large number of items contained in the April 
number were of considerable value to us. Please follow delivery 
with invoice to cover. Yours very truly, 

RANDOLPH MARKET & GROCERY 
(Signed) C. W. Hakes 


The “‘CO-OPERATOR’”’ is a small publica- 
tion which The Chicago Tribune’s Merchandis- 
ing Service Department edits, prints and mails 
each month to the grocery and drug stores of 
Chicago. It is brimful of retail sales helps, 
hints on store management, suggestions for 
circulars and window displays and other matter 
of value to retailers. The above letter from 
one of the largest grocery stores in Chicago, is 
one of the evidences of how greatly it is appre- 
ciated by Chicago dealers. 


The “CO-OPERATOR’”’ is one of the links 
in the chain which binds The Chicago Tribune 
and Chicago Tribune Advertisers so closely to 
the Chicago retail trade. 
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